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The 10026 





158 Second Ave., North 


— ORDER FROM - 









720 South Gay Street 
Nashville, Tennessee Enoxville, Tennessee 


A useful and appropriate class memorial 


Made of selected birch, beautifully lacquered in choice 
of three standard finishes—walnut (L-48), light-walnut 
(L-89), or natural birch (L-31). Back open, with two 
shelves. Overall size: 2’ wide, 1'4” deep, 3’8” high. Lamp 
optional. Shipping weight, 100 Ibs. 


THERE’S A NEED for just such a stand as this in every 
auditorium, assembly hall or lecture room—in fact, on every 
speaker’s platform. With its distinctive design and fine crafts- 
manship, it is as ornamental as it is practical. 

As a class memorial, the No. 10026 speaker’s stand makes 
a worthy gift, reflecting the fine taste and judgment of the 
group that presents it. 


Styled in the modern trend, still it has the quiet simplicity 
of design that blends well in any architectural or decorative 
background. A fitting expression of loyalty and appreciation, 
in a form that will perpetuate the ideals and personality of 
the class. 


Center strip provides ample space for class inscription. 


For a class gift of enduring value, choose a speaker’s stand 
by American Seating Company. Early shipment. 


The price of the No. 10026 Speaker’s Stand is $97.45. The lamp 
is $11.90 extra. ($22.10 if installed at the factory.) 
Special finishes are $10 extra. 


LETTERS AND NUMERALS: 


V-cut 1” high—$1.10 each V-cut 2” high*—$2.10 each 
V-cut 144” high— 1.70 each V-cut 3” high*— 2.55 each 
*Larger or longer inscriptions carved into top front panel. 
All prices are net to the customer, f.o.b. factory. 





1544 Madison Avenue 12th and Carter Streets 
Memphis, Tennessee Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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You can Obtain your 
@ Automobile Insurance 

at Savings up to 30°%< 
of Standard Manual! Rates 


PRESIDENT 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE CO 


4 
_y, 
Ce compan 


4 @ 
% 
“overs 
oven GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING - WASHINGTON 5, D © - STerling 3-4600 


$50,000,000 1 Capstas Shuck Insurance \ {ftissasted uth the Ll nited Sites Got ernvieni 
IN ASSETS 








RATES. . for complete information and rates, mail this card today. There is no obligation. 
Check your eligibility — must be over 21 and under 65 years of age. 
Remember, once a policyholder always eligible 
[) GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES — Federal, State, County, Municipal 
[] EDUCATORS —- Faculty members of universities, colleges and schools TEA 
ARMED FORCES — Active, Reserve, National Guard and Retired 
CI] (a) Officers 
L] (b) NCO’s of the top 3 grades (if on active duty must be married and at least 25 years old) 
[] (c) Veterans 
COMPLETE INFORMATION IS NECESSARY TO FURNISH RATES . . . PLEASE PRINT 


I oc oc ignbbiceapeancccaanaconee SIERO COT DN eT EE deceteaneseas : [] Male [] Female 
Weenies Mii isin iieeicckssiitensnstesintcsinscininciane iittala ahaa ibaaegioniinsetiliatnnaaiatasicaaginainasaipi 
aces sccecssa acta pele chen dateenssene aig a Ac aiccciecatcy: NN cncniccstsisitinsdionice, icc citicaiiiaiagibeiinips 


Occupation (Rank if on Active Duty).........--.-.-..----------------—-e----ee-- citi eis teenistscigacinnoson . 
Is car principally kept and used on a farm or ranch? [] Yes [] No 


Location of Car... siciesidisililnadsapioniiiicideiiguaale = 


Model (Dix., etc.) Purchase Date 5 ns | 


[] Used 


Days per week auto driven to work?........... ..One way distance is .Car is registered in “the state of... 
Is car used in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from wor OO Yes [1] No 
Additional operators under age 25 in household at a time: 


- A GEICO policy can comply with the Financial 
Age Relation Marital Status Responsibility Laws of all states and the 
Se a compulsory insurance requirements of New 

York and North Car a 


Do you now carry auto insurance with our Company?.................. 
(63) 






The Sducators Division... 





. . . of Government Employees Insurance Company is especially qualified to service 
the automobile insurance needs of the nation’s educators, and to provide the very 
highest standards of protection for them at substantial premium savings. 


SAVINGS ... of up to 30%(*) from 
standard manual rates are made pos- 
sible for our preferred risk policyhold- 
ers by the elimination of all expenses 
involved in maintaining the customary 
agency system, and by efficient meth- 
ods of operation. You receive the high- 
est quality automobile insurance, with- 
out membership fees or assessments, 
from Government Employees Insurance 
Company — one of the Nation’s largest 
insurers of automobiles. Your premiums 
may be paid in convenient installments. 


THIS INSURANCE 


CLAIMS .... are settled without de. 
lay or red tape. Unsurpassed round. 
the-clock claims service is given our 
policyholders by a nation-wide net. 
work of over 800 claim attorneys and 
adjusters located from coast to coast in 
every sizable city in the United States, 
its territorial possessions, and Canada, 
This vast cross-continental organization 


of claim representatives assures you} 


of the finest possible claims service— 
whenever you need it — wherever 
you are. 


IS NOT SOLICITED BY AGENTS 


wIn Texas, where manual rates must be charged, dividends of up to 30% are being paid on currently expiring policies, | 


Detach Here 


¥ all 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


VO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN 7 
Its TERRITORIES OR ITS OVERSEAS ARMED FORCE 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY- 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE COMPANY 
Government Employees Insurance Building 

14th & L Streets, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 2028-R 
Washington. D. C. 
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A FREE WoRLD DEPENDS ON YOU... 


SCIENCE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 


On October 4, 1957, a new word spun into the vocabularies of all 
Americans. The launching of the Soviet Union’s first earth satellite, 
Sputnik, gave sudden and dramatic impetus to our own missile program, 
inspiring American scientists to new records of achievement in the suc- 
cessful launching of our own Explorer and Vanguard earth satellites. 
While all Americans can be justly proud of the men and the skill which 
made possible these achievements, at the same time we have realized the 
urgency of re-examining closely our basic science education because of 
its ultimate importance to our national security, and, indeed, to our very 
existence as a great nation. 


Henry Holt and Company has been devoted to publishing the best in 
science textbooks ever since the establishment of the American Science 
Series in 1876. In the course of nearly eight decades of continuous 
publishing, we have developed a sound philosophy of teaching, learning, 
and publishing in the field of science. 


Holt science textbooks have never compromised the basic values of 
science. Our books have consistently, over the years, presented real 
science uncluttered by superfluous talk about science. It has been our 
conviction that science itself provides its own motivation for learning. 
To over-simplify or dilute our basic tools of learning in science is to 
short-change those we will ultimately look to for scientific achievement. 


Those of us directly engaged in education have long felt that the 
preservation of our free society depends on the classrooms of America. 
Since the earth satellites have been sent spinning into their orbits, public 
opinion has been aroused to the vital necessity of encouraging the youth 
of America to embark on careers in science. The public is now aware of 
the enormous responsibility of the individual teacher of science. 


As publishers of textbooks, we are dedicated to the continuation of 
the long Holt tradition of furnishing the finest classroom-developed and 
classroom-perfected tools for science teachers and their students. The 
HOLT SCIENCE PROGRAM is designed to meet the challenging and 
exacting demands of science education in today’s classes, providing to 
teachers and students text materials of the highest standards in content 
and organization, and the greatest support in the teaching and learning 
of real science. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue New York 17 


John D. Kennedy—T ennessee Representative 
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TEACHERS... 


Are You Saving $ and ¢ on Your Auto Insurance? 


YOU’LL LIKELY NEVER HAVE A WRECK, 
BUT JUST SUPPOSE YOU DO, 

WHO PAYS THE COST— 

FOR WHAT IS LOST, 

WILL IT BE US OR YOU? 


Why pay the claims of the careless? Share your safe 
driving experience with HORACE MANN, Preferred 


Risk Group. 


For further information, without obligation, 
fill in the coupon below and mail today. 


I would like information about: 
Auto Insurance 

[] Liability 

[] Medical Payments 

(] Comprehensive 

[] Collision 


Make of Car __ _____ Model eS) 
Year __ . LS Lf 
Name dite a ae migieinnies 
Address Fe ae pase 
Town I ee eee eves 





John E. Stewart 

HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1143 

Chattanooga, Tennessee 
VERNON 1-1676 


W. O. Evers, State Manager 
821 Seventh Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Phone AL 4-3950 
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This Month 
ConcLupinG the preface to her 
book, Philosophy in a New Key, 
Susanne K. Langer commended it 
with J. M. Thorburn’s statement 
that “all the genuine, deep delight 
of life is in showing people the 
mud-pies you have made; and life 
is at its best when we confidingly 
recommend our mud-pies to each 
other’s sympathetic consideration.” 

Without calling our contributors 
this month “pie-makers,” except as 
Mr. Thorburn would define them, 
we recommend their work to you 
for sympathetic consideration. The 
term most aptly applies to several 
cartoons in this issue by Bill Knowl- 
Iowa elementary school 
principal. The cartoons grow out 
of school situations, and reveal the 
humor often obscured. Similar situa- 
tions are described in Robert Neil’s 
sketches of students {page 16). 

Resources near at hand and easily 
accessible were utilized for meaning- 
ful and thoroughly enjoyable pro- 
grams described in two articles. See 
“School Camping” (page 8) and 
Resources Are Abundant” 


ton, an 


“Local 
(page 10). 

Dr. Mark Kennedy directs atten- 
tion to barriers in communication 
and understanding that create seri- 
ous learning problems (page 12). 

Reasons for the salary recommen- 
dation made by the Personnel Com- 
mittee of the state survey team, and 
included in the TEA legislative 
program, are given by Dr. James W. 
Whitlock (page Ef). 

All teachers should be interested 
in the Code of Ethics recently 
adopted by Tennessee School Board 
members, especially in view of the 
proposed revision of the TTEA Code 
of Ethics (page 18). 

It may be time to renew or im- 
prove your teaching certificate. Mr. 
(page 19) should 
answer your questions. 

Our guest editorial this month by 
Dr. Mack P. Davis, executive secre- 
tary of the East Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association, takes a broad as 
well as a long view of public educa- 
tion and opportunities for making 
desirable adjustments. 


Cooper’s article 
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” TEACHERS - Just Mail This Coupon to 


SP BORROW *100,.°600™ 


~ By Mail-in comptete privacy! 








FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | tows wrist 





Select your Loan 







Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
















to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for needs here 

you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 

your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and ‘in r 
4 









note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 





You Get | Months 








FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 





$10000$ 675|$40000$2275 








WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people w 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 20000) 1343) 50000 
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State Finance LOAN-BY- | 
T 
] SIGNATURE ONLY 


MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 

. ©@ Teacher loans are made on signature only—no coe 

signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 

personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 








transaction is completely 


30000 1995 60000 3249 
confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 





e Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 
for the time you use the money—no longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
a 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS bout it. We guarantee strict privacy. 
r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL 7ODAY!.---------- 


to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application, 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. D-1349 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
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To State Finance Company, Dept. D-1349 | The following are all the debts that I have: 
Full Amount Paying 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 18till Owe | Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made i$ 
1 can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or eost cemmamemamroaanae) Veieeiiaay i : ee 
whatsoever. | 
Amount you want to borrow $......... On what date of month will your “FILE INFORMAT ION ONL +¥ — Please lis t below relative information 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? a 
Amount earned Number of months Name of Relative.............. . (Relationship)............_._ 
BD iccrnanint ee ee 
Name and address ES .. State ss. MNase —_ 
of school you teach....__._...................... sina peselceoabessien ‘a 
How long with Previous Name of Relative...... TE 
ee ee Street... — : } _ State coag” eee a 
Husband or wife's Salary ’ 
dl —E—E snctiniiecin: | SPU MMUMIIIIIE Silas siceinnacccanctscertnsieiteeetaonnniacan Name of Relative . (Relationship)........._.___....... 
To whom are payments on " . 
CS | ee a ee re SRR Town..., --.. State acctpcces SO ciccccnserestannsorant 
Bank you deal with (Name).. nanan mene n nn BOWED anna aan ae eee Name of Relative.. (Relationship)...........-—--— 
Amount you owe bank? $.. . Monthly payments? $.............. 
What security on bank loan? Street..........____-__._ Town... ---- State --- Occup...... ee 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
Diccncsernmcitnng tiene an I IED ca ctessesscoceeeicene sancecnnbptats’ MMe sabanctettinininih chs didaciepsiitaaibbinsals = 
Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate ET OO TTAL LTTE EL, | ee AOE, 
payment to? (Name)................. Town..___.. a 
Purpose of loan........... 5 Eee nee .--... County acnersneeigciigin: APRNs 05ibsecksihnentinetirccasuasibenantile 
M TE Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
<p. ee ee eRe | ee ef Teme |p) Mennnnnnw ment een Ie 
in consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly 
jebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 
with interest as stated herein. 
The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid 
A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with principal balance not qxese ding $150 and 214% per month on that part over $150 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal prineipal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
balance and interest. consecutive days. 
Default in the terms of this note shall at the aomgene" 8 option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 
PERSONAL 
NO PRINCIPAL PAY MENTS RE QU IRED SIGNATURES 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING » REC .UIRED — 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED wQ ° (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN wos e 





ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 





New toys that play for keeps— because of oil 


























Why do some toys last longer nowadays? Certainly children haven't changed. What has changed 
is the material many toys are made of — a plastic that’s tougher, more flexible and color-fixed 
because the color is part of the plastic. Esso Research developed from oil 
an essential material from which this new plastic is made. In products for 
¢ your children, and your car, ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
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... for a planned tour of Nashville 
and wonderful fun at FAIR PARK! 


Here is a perfect plan for an educational field trip . . . plus a few wonderful hours at 
Fair Park ... Nashville's only Amusement Park, with many exciting rides and amusements! 


After April 25, 1958, Fair Park will plan a tour and furnish a guide to The State Capitol, 
The Hermitage, The Parthenon, The Belle Meade Mansion, Fort Nashboro, The Children's 
Museum, or any points of interest that fit into your curriculum! 


Picnic tables are available at Fair Park for your convenience—Also Fair Park will fur- 
nish free refreshments at lunch or at another time to fit into your scheduled tour. For those 
who prefer it, meals may be obtained at the Fair Park Concession Stand. And, there will be 
time for the children to ride the roller coaster... ferris wheel . .. and the many other thrill- 


ing rides at Fair Park. 


TEACHERS — TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS OPPORTUNITY! 


Fill in coupon below . . . send to FAIR PARK, c/o MASSEY SEATING COMPANY, 160 
Hermitage Ave., Nashville 10, Tennessee—and you will receive a letter giving you complete 


instructions for your tour. 





School Town dak temaiiapaaie 
Teacher's Name 
Date of Tour — (After April 25, 1958) gai 


Time of Arrival in Nashville Time of Departure from Nashville 


























Points of interest you wish to see ae Phe 











Number of Children in group —— 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 





Education—in Correct Proportions 


t Bemrpenied! our history as a nation and a state, 

there have been variations of concern about quan- 
tity and quality of curricular content in the instruc- 
tional program of public schools. With reference to 
Tennessee, for example, more than fifty years ago, the 
state superintendent of education in his annual report 
to the governor decried an apparent condition in 
public schools of the era for the poor job being done 
generally by teachers. He called attention to the 
necessity of improvement of teaching in the funda- 
mentals. It was his belief that learners of the time 
could not read, write, spell, calculate, nor decipher as 
well as they should; neither could they excel in the 
writing of compositions. Such concern, with even 
heavier emphasis, continues today. 

Inasmuch as democracy for a society is based on a 
complexity of ideals, it seems that we shall seldom, 
perhaps never, fully achieve these ideals. But, the 
factor which contributes to initiative, alertness, and 
diligence among our people is the desire to keep 
worth-while ideals well ahead, and the desire to con- 
tinue moving in the direction of the ideals; hence, our 
government and our schools continue in a state of flux. 
Had there not been concern expressed about training 
in our schools through the years by people in all walks 
of life, and repeated efforts to improve, we might not 
now be in position to adjust instructional content, 
procedure, and method to cope with conditions allied 
with trends of the times. 

In every era, the average quality of instruction has 
been and will continue to be as good as the strongest 
portion of our citizenry wants it to be. Therefore, 
it behooves every person officially dedicated to any 
phase of public school work to be keenly sensitive to 
both adverse and constructive analyses of our public 
schools, their courses of study, and the quality of 
instruction. Along with the pulse of such sensitivity, 
there arises the personal and group necessity to do 
something positively about these analyses. 

The public has called the profession’s attention to 
the necessity of pupil achievement through instruction 
in such as: reading, spelling, legible and creative 
writing, correct oral expression, history, geography, 
science, and mathematical calculation. In varying 
degrees, the profession has weighed public concern 
and has done something about it. 

Surely, there can be no doubt that curricular and 
instructional programs in science and mathematics 
must be enlarged and improved. Widespread, solid 
desire of national citizenry, most certainly, will effect 
this enlargement and improvement; and it should. 
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At the national level, to alleviate the condition, large 
numbers of bills have been proposed and will be 
proposed for consideration by congress. However, it 
might be wise to encourage attention to the factors of 
logic, proportion and balance in teaching inspired by 
courses of study? When we find ourselves in the midst 
of “crash programs,” are there possibilities that we 
might lose sight of the importance of cultural dis- 
ciplines related to language arts, social studies, polit- 
ical science and the humanities? Is it possible that 
there might be the encouragement to make sudden 
and large-scale advancement in one necessary area of 
learning and “know-how” while, at the same time, 
there might be neglect in other significant learning 
areas? Neglect of one section of training may have far- 
reaching mal-effect in academic achievement and the 
action which follow in our society. 


OP snieeiiwis, accomplishments planned to encour- 
age literacy among the whole of our populace are of 
uppermost importance. Those who look realistically 
into the future indicate that, in twenty-five years, an 
illiterate individual will be afflicted with a more 
serious handicap than the literate individual with 
sight and hearing impairment or with seriously limited 
use of limbs. In professional curricular and instruc- 
tional study, planning, organization and action both 
out of and in service, sight of the consequence of 
balance and proper proportions related to all funda- 
mental disciplines must not be lost. 

Along with all citizens the teachers in Tennessee 
now have an excellent opportunity to examine real- 
istically the program of publicly supported education 
in ‘Tennessee. 

The opportunity is afforded to examine the report 
of the recent survey to see if improvements desired in 
education today will be sufficiently good for tomorrow. 

Among teachers and lay groups, let us consider the 
extraordinary value of this educational study as it is 
related to status and recommendations. In the refine- 
ment and improvement action which should follow, 
let us place proportionate and balancing stress on 
every significantly fundamental instructional and 
curricular discipline. To over-stress one or some to 
the neglect of another may contribute in the future 
to a greater amount of “social-erosion” than the 
amount with which the Nation is concerned today. 


—Mack P. Davis, Director, School of Education, East 
Tennessee State College, Johnson City. 





School Camping 


can be 


HAROLD POWERS 


MOKE from many camp fires 
hazely makes its way into the 
sky, and a heavenly smell of bacon 
mixed with hickory flavors tne land- 
scape. America has been bitten by 
the camping “bug.” 
This camping craze should have 
definite meaning to the schvols of 
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state park where we would have 
facilities for group camping was 
seventy-five miles away. We found 
a private camp with fewer facilities, 
but where we could have our pro- 
gram at half the cost of going to the 
farther one. The students agreed, 
“This is where we live; we want to 





Field trip groups are kept small. 


‘Tennessee. Outdoor — education 
should be a vital part of the school 
program, ‘This responsibility must 
be accepted as we approach the 
time of increased leisure and a 
greater interest in the out-of-doors. 
Directing Enthusiasm 

Several years ago, in an cighth 
grade classroom, we launched our 
first plans for a school camp. The 
students in the beginning agreed to 
accept responsibility for helping to 
plan the program and to develop a 
plan for financing the camp. 

‘The mistakes we made in that first 
school camp were many, Still, we 
went camping, and we did it with 
meager resources. Selection of the 
camp site is an example. The nearest 





Mr. Powers is principal of City Park School, 
Athens. 


know the fish in this lake, and the 
trees near here.” 

The problems of that first camp 
were too numerous to mention, but 
the students came up with solutions. 
Every part of the program that the 
students helped plan was a success 
and every part that I planned with- 
out their help fell somewhat flat. 

The next eighth-grade group an- 
ticipated camping and were eager 
to begin with the plans. Since our 
first camp the work has not been a 
matter of selling school camping, 
only of directing the enthusiasm. 

Two things we learned early: (1) 
The students must help in planning 
the camp. If they make the rules 
they will not break them. (2) The 
students must be prepared for a 
camping experience. Time must be 








a meaningful experience withontelab 




































































taken in the classroom, and _ field 
trips into the out-of-doors are es- 
sential. 
The Program 
What makes or breaks a school 
camp is its program. Children want 
activity, and if the right activity 


We make our own table for a cookout. 
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is available the camp will run 
smoothly. If the program lags, the 
children become bored. In a good 
outdoor program, students are 
shown how and then allowed to do 
things for themselves. 
A typical day’s program includes 
the following order of activities: 
Breakfast 
Clean-up Period 
Class instruction in Camp Craft 
Fire building; outdoor cooking 
Free period and lunch 
A two-hour class in one of the 
following areas: 
1. Forestry 
2. Water life 
3. Outdoor plants and ani- 
mals 
!, Water safety and out- 
door recreation 
Free time 
Supper 
Outdoor games and study 
Campfire program 
Cabin vespers 
The State Department of Conser- 
vation assisted us in securing a 
competent faculty, and where pos- 
sible, we recruited local peoplte. The 
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Fifth-grade group at the old scout cabin. 


city supervisor has acted as an in- 
structor and leader, Bowaters has 
furnished a forester, the local Soil 
Conservation Service has helped. 
Parents, scouts, and scout leaders 
have also helped us. 


Eighth Grade Camp 

Our eighth grade camp is held 
the second week in May at Euchee 
Boat Dock on Watts Bar Lake. We 
rent three cabins for our girls and 
take tenting for the boys. The camp 
starts on Sunday afternoon and 
breaks Friday night. 

A good camp means a well-pre- 
pared group of youngsters, ready for 


Twist on a stick (biscuit 








camping experience. Part of the 
month of April is spent on conser- 
vation education. That does not 
mean that we wait until April to 
start making plans. The money is 
raised in advance, and all camp 
projects are planned and carried 
out by students, from developing 
the program, to making out menus. 
This acceptance of responsibility is 
almost as important as the camp it- 
self. 
Fifth Grade Camp 

For the past three years we have 
conducted a day camp for our Fifth 
Grade in October. It has been a very 
rewarding experience for both the 
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youngsters and leaders—which makes 
us think that: Any school with 
some person who is interested in 
boys and girls getting some real 
conservation education can carry on 
a day camp. 

Day camping is not so good an 
out-door experience for boys and 
girls as overnight camping. Then 
why a day camp? It costs much less 
money, requires less planning and 
fewer outdoor skills, and can be run 
much easier without skilled help. 

The nature of a day at camp is 
indicated in this student’s account. 

“We ate dry cereal, grapefruit, 
hot chocolate, toast, jelly, milk for 
breakfast. This morning my group 
went with Mr. Don Pfitzer. We 
took water tests and poisoned some 
fish to study. We learned how to 
tell the age of a fish. For lunch we 
had cheese sandwiches, slaw and 
potato salad. Then Group III went 
with the forester from Bowater, Mr. 
Haught. We studied trees and how 
to tell their age. It rained out swim- 
ming and the outdoor study games. 
The vesper service was very impres- 
sive. All watched as the floating 
campfire was lit. We sang together. 
Then three of us sang a trio of ‘Old 
Rugged Cross,’ while the cross 
burned. No words were spoken 
during the service. We had ice 
cream and sang in front of the 
cabins. So ends another day of 
camp, where we were all one big 
family, resting after a day’s learning 
and working.” 

Sounds like fun, doesn’t it? Why 
not try it? 


Planning Your Camp 


The following suggestions are given 
for those who may want to start a pro- 
gram of school camping. 

1. Discuss plans with your superin- 
tendent and board of education. Con- 
sult and plan with parents. 

2. Find a suitable spot not over five 
miles from school if possible. (We used 
an old scout cabin.) 

3. Use the human resources near at 
hand—parents, industry, T.V.A. or 
others. 

4. Ask the State Conservation Depart- 
ment to help in planning your first 
camp. 

5. A camping program should be 
cooperatively planned and carried out 
by students, parents, and school per- 
sonnel. 

6. Remember a day camp is much 
easier to plan and carry out than a 
day and night camp. 


Bertrand Russell 





On the Role 


HERE was a time when scientists 

looked askance at attempts to make 
their work widely intelligible. But, in 
the world of the present day, such an 
attitude is no longer possible. The dis- 
coveries of modern science have put 
into the hands of governments unprece- 
dented powers both for good and for 
evil. Unless the statesmen who wield 
these powers have at least an elemen- 
tary understanding of their nature, it 
is scarcely likely that they will use them 
wisely. And, in democratic countries, it 
is not only statesmen, but the general 
public, to whom some degree of scien- 
tific understanding is necessary. To en- 
sure wide diffusion of such understand- 
ing, is by no means easy. Those who 
can act effectively as liaison officers be- 
tween technical scientists and the pub- 
lic perform a work which is necessary, 
not only for human welfare, but even 
for bare survival of the human race. I 
think that a great deal more ought to 
be done in this direction in the edu- 
cation of those who do not intend to 
become scientific specialists. 

In my own country, and to a lesser 
degree in other countries of the West, 
“culture” is viewed mainly, by an un- 
fortunate impoverishment of the Ren- 
aissance tradition, as something con- 
cerned primarily with literature, history, 
and art. A man is not considered un- 
educated if he knows nothing of the 
contributions of Galileo, Descartes, and 
their successors. I am convinced that 
all higher education should involve a 
course in the history of science from 
the seventeenth century to the present 
day, and a survey of modern scientific 
knowledge in so far as this can be con- 
veyed without technicalities. While such 
knowledge remains confined to special- 
ists, it is scarcely possible nowadays for 
nations to conduct their affairs with 
wisdom. 

There are two very different ways of 
estimating any human achievement: you 
may* estimate it by what you consider 





THE KALINGA Prize for the popularization 
of science, offered annually by UNESCO, 
has been awarded for 1957 to Bertrand 
Russell, British philosopher, scientist, and 
writer. 

The award was established in 1952 by 
Mr. B. Patnaik, of the State of Orissa, in 
India, for the dual purpose of recogniz- 
ing the importance of popular interpreta- 
tion of science to the general public and 
of strengthening links between India and 
scientists of all nations. 

We publish here part of the address 
delivered by Bertrand Russell on receiving 
the Kalinga Prize at a ceremony in Paris 
on January 28. 


of Science in Edueation 


its intrinsic excellence; or you may esti- 
mate it by its casual efficiency in trans- 
forming human life and human insti- 
tutions. I am not suggesting that one 
of these ways of estimating is prefer 
able to the other. I am only concerned 
to point out that they give very differ- 
ent scales of importance. If Homer and 
Aeschylus had not existed, if Dante and 
Shakespeare had not written a line, if 
Bach and Beethoven had been silent. 
the daily life of most people in the pres- 
ent day would have been much as it is. 

But if Pythagoras and Galileo and 
James Watt had not existed, the daily 
life, not only of Western Europeans and 
Americans, but of Indian, Russian, and 
Chinese peasants, would be profoundly 
different from what it is. And these pro- 
found changes are still only beginning. 
They must affect the future even more 
than they have already affected the pres- 
ent. At present, scientific technique ad- 
vances like an army of tanks that have 
lost their drivers, blindly, ruthlessly, 
without goal or purpose. This is largely 
because the men who are concerned 
with human values and with making 
life worthy to be lived, are still living 
in imagination in the old pre-indus- 
trial world, the world that has been 
made familiar and comfortable by the 
literature of Greece and the pre-indus- 
trial achievements of the poets and ar- 
tists and composers whose work we 
rightly admire. 

The separation of science from “cul- 
ture” is a modern phenomenon. Plato 
and Aristotle had a profound respect 
for what was known of science in thei 
day. The Renaissance was as much con- 
cerned with the revival of science as 
with art and literature. Leonardo da 
Vinci devoted more of his energies to 
science than to painting. The Renais- 
sance architects developed the geometri- 
cal theory of perspective. Throughout 
the eighteenth century a very great deal 
was done to diffuse understanding of 
the work of Newton and his contemp- 
oraries. But, from the early nineteenth 
century onwards, scientific concepts and 
scientific methods became increasingly 
abstruse and the attempt to make them 
generally intelligible came more and 
more to be regarded as hopeless. The 
modern theory and practice of nuclear 
physicists has made evident with dra- 
matic suddenness that complete ignor- 
ance of the world of science is no longer 
compatible with survival. On_ this 
ground, above all others, I am happy 
to be associated in the work which the 
Kalinga Prize exists to promote. 

—UNESCO 
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Local Resources 


Are Abundant 





Teachers learned how terraces are built. 


when teachers are alert to discover them. 


JESSIE LEE PATTON and O. C. STEWART 


N” many years ago—no more than 
twenty to be exact—educational 
planners showed much concern for the 
comparative isolation of many com- 
munities in the state. With the reversal 
of the conditions have come the inevi- 
table loss of identity and self-awareness 
so that students may easily learn from 
books more about the history of Eng- 
land than of their own community and 
its significance, and may know more 
about mining in Pennsylvania than 
about quarrying in their own county, 
the setting in which their lives will be di- 
rected if not lived. 

A knowledge of local resources and 
resource use problems is essential to an 
instructional program based on the in- 
dividual and common needs of the 
people of any area. 

Much emphasis has been given to 
special projects of various kinds, but 
a more comprehensive approach was 
taken by the teachers of Cumberland 
County. The idea was developed by the 
district soil conservation education 
group and was adopted by the cur- 
riculum steering committee for pre- 
school in-service education. 

A three-day workshop filled with new 
adventures and discoveries fulfilled its 
purposes: (1) To acquaint the teachers 
of Cumberland County with practical 
ways and means of teaching conserva- 
tion and conservation practices, and (2) 
to acquaint teachers with the unlimited 
resources and possibilities of Cumber- 
land County, thereby informing and 
inspiring them for better classroom 
teaching. 





Mrs. PATTON is a teacher and MR. STEWART is 
supervisor of Cumberland County schools. 
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To facilitate transportation to points 
of interest and for effective instruction, 
the teachers were divided into three 
groups according to grades taught. Dur- 
ing the three-day period each group 
visited the Catoosa Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area; the Plateau Experiment 
Station; the City Lake and its water 
purification plant; the Lantana School, 
where landscaping has been done by the 
school and community; the Herbert 
Houston Farm; the Crab Orchard Stone 
Company; the Southern States Lime 
Corporation and quarries at Crab Orch- 
ard; and the Cumberland Mountain 
State Park where demonstrations in 
water safety were given. 


Incidentally, teachers learned that 
fishing permits and regulations aid biol- 
ogists in studying the effectiveness of 
particular methods of river fertilization 
and vegetation control, how to deter- 
mine the age of a tree, which crops are 
best adapted to the region, how im- 
provements could be made in land- 
scaping each schoolyard, and _ had 
impressed upon them the fact that 
Cumberland County has broken the 
state fire control record for three con- 
secutive years. 


The Education committee decided to 
sponsor a number of activities through- 
out the year, including: (1) a school- 
ground conservation and beautification 
contest, (2) a poster contest and display 
of posters in store windows (3) a con- 
servation workshop for teachers, scout 
leaders, and others (4) essay and speak- 
ing contests on the subject of conserva- 
tion, (5) teacher tour of Catoosa 
Wildlife area (6) use of conservation 


films provided by the district conserva- 
tion office for schools and clubs, and (7) 
distribution of conservation education 
literature to provide teachers with 
teaching material. Churches were also 
asked to give special emphasis to soil 
stewardship week. 

Specialists available to the groups in- 
cluded Jim Baily from the State De- 
partment of Conservation; Mrs. Reba 
Broyles Bacon, In-service Training Con- 
sultant from Tennessee Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Cookeville; W. C. _ Pelton, 
Specialist in horticulture from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, state forester, ge- 
ologist, and biologist. 

The Soil Conservation Service, Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, State 
Department of Education, and State De- 
partment of Conservation cooperated in 
sponsoring the workshop. 

Plans for the program were developed 
by the Education Committee of the 
Cumberland County Soil Conservation 
District, including conservationists, agri- 
culturists, ministers, teachers, students, 
and other local citizens, and by the cur- 
riculum steering committee. 

The effects of this in-service training 
have been apparent throughout the 
school year as teachers have been eager 
to share their experiences with students 
through trips to points of interest and 
through making available the relevant 
literature. Perhaps the show window 
was at its best last month when almost 
all the schools participated in the 
county science fair, and demonstrations 
of conservation practices were a high 
light. 








Reflections on Caesar 


and the Meaning of Meow 


A Plea for an appreciation of Ignorance 


This article is a continuing discussion of a subject previously considered 1n THE TENNES- 
SEE TEACHER, and one currently being given much serious thought. —ed. 


NCE upon a time in the Misty 

Isles of Academic Jargon, there 
lived a poorly schooled but altruis- 
tic dog. It was this dog’s deep con- 
viction that hostilities among his fel- 
lows should stop and that all should 
make an effort to understand one 
another. Acting upon this belief, the 
altruistic beast took it upon himself 
to set an example. So he enrolled 
in a fine school to study a foreign 
language. Because of hostilities be- 
tween his own country and the coun- 
try where the foreign tongue was 
spoken, the dog was forced to con- 
tent himself with one of his own 
countrymen as a teacher. 

After several weeks of careful 
study, the dog felt a sense of ac- 
complishment, exaltation, and just 
a wee bit of pride. Accordingly, he 
was overjoyed upon meeting an old 
and very dear. friend who inquired 
into the recent activities of the dog, 
—as befitted the custom. 

“Why,” responded the dog, “I’ve 
learned to speak a foreign langu- 
age. 

“Most commendable,” replied his 
friend, “and could you tell me some- 
thing in that language?” 

“Meow,” the dog replied with a 
smirk. 

“Excellent!” shouted the friend in 
admiration, “Now could you tell 
me the meaning of Meow. I've al- 
ways yearned to know.” 

“Of course not,” remarked the 
dog, “I learned it from another 
dog.” 

My observation of the use of the 
words culture and science have re- 
minded me of this anecdote for the 
reason that professional specializa- 
tion limits our understanding of 
other fields of knowledge. To de- 
fine the term culture as prescribed 
by one of our physical scientists is 
to strip the term of a great share of 


Dr. KENNEDY is assistant professor of sociology, 
Memphis Staite University. 
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its most useful meaning. To know 
and to teach the correct meanings 
of either culture or meow entails 
breaking through the barriers im- 
posed by over-specialization. 

Culture has been defined to mean 
“refinement, and appreciation of the 
finer things of life, a knowledge ol 
the evolution of our present society, 
an appreciation, if not a complete 
understanding of science and _tech- 
nology.””! 

Aside from the fact that there is 
little concensus as to what “refine- 
ment” ts, and omitting reference to 
fact that scholarly opinion is divided 
in its knowledge and theory of so- 
cietal evolution, and shelving the 
obvious fact that philosophers every- 
where cannot profess a complete 
understanding of science and _ tech- 
nology; let us, for the sake of fur- 
ther discourse, go along with this 
definition. 

Assuming that there is in all of 
us a vague and latent awareness 
of the items listed as criteria of cul- 
ture, let us “go slumming” through 
history and shop around the world 
of today and see if we can find so- 
cieties which do not possess these 
virtues which “culture” is taken to 
represent. If we do find a society 
lacking in these attributes (as judged 
by our own ethnocentric standards 
of course), then we_ sociologists 
would be at a loss to understand just 
how such a people could have had 
any social organization whatever. 

When Caesar marched into south- 
ern Britain, he found a people who 
painted their bodies blue and who 
practiced strange rites. Without in- 
quiring into the meaning of these 
rites, Caesar proclaimed these peo- 
ple barbarians and dubbed their 
behavior uncivilized. Doubtless, 
Caesar knew what his own people 
meant by the terms, refinement and 

‘Browning, C. A., “Science and Cultural Edu- 


cation. THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, October 1957, 
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appreciation of the finer things of 
life, and doubtless Caesar had specu- 
lated much about the growth of so- 
ciety in general, It is just possible 
that Caesar, because of his own con- 
cepts and values, could never step 
across the culture barrier and see 
what the world looked like from the 
other side. Hence, these people of 
southern Britain were styled bar- 
barian. Much of Caesar’s culture 
was imposed on these “barbarians.” 
The imposition was social, religious, 
political, and economic. A_ vast 
amount of our own culture, even 
our concepts of “refinement,” and 
our political, economic, religious 
concepts, and much of our language, 
can be attributed to the cultural 
expansion of Rome. 


It seems a long time to us, since 
we painted our bodies blue and 
practiced Druidic rituals; yet, against 
the backdrop of eternity, it was but 
yesterday that we did not possess 
this “refinement” and “knowledge.” 
It is possible that we do not even 
possess it today. Perhaps we should 
say that it was only yesterday that 
we did not pretend to these things. 


Before Rome’s empire crumbled 
and fell back upon its heartland, 
the Romans met with other strange 
and “uncivilized” beings who later 
crossed the Limes to become known 
to us not as Barbarians but as Ger- 
mans. Many of their own cultural 
ideals lived on and became inter- 
woven into those of the Roman. 
This is true of their concept of 
Treue, a concept which during the 
period of the Aufklarung became 
wed to French ideas of freedom or 
liberte. But because of the influ- 
ence of the twofold meaning of 
Treue, the German concept of free- 
dom, Fretheit, had a meaning quite 
at odds with the meaning of 
liberte. If we read our meaning of 
the term freedom into the term 
Freiheit we might think that the 
German didn’t really believe in free- 
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dom or that his action was contrary 
to his ideals. That is a danger which 
observers must guard against; if they 
desire to make an accurate evalua- 
tion of the actions of those around 
them. Possibly, none of us would 
agree with the ideals which lie be- 
hind the term Freiheit but this 
does not mean that the German 
does not strive for the realization of 
such ideals. 

Possibly we can never transcend 
the culture barrier to learn the 
meaning of the conduct which 
Caesar witnessed, and possibly we 
cannot fully know and appreciate 
the meaning of conduct among the 
Germans, the Asians, and the so- 
called “backward” peoples of the 
world. Indeed, we find it difficult to 
understand the meaning of words 
used by some of our great theolo- 
gians of the past. Try, for example, 
to comprehend St. Thomas Aquinas’ 
definition of Divine Providence as 
it appears in Summa Theologica. 
Without some success in transcend- 
ing the culture barrier, our histor- 
ians could not give an accurate 
account of history. Think of the 
great job before them and other so- 
cial scientists, if they are to learn the 
meanings of all the terms used in 
the specialized sciences of today. 
Yesterday, the task did not seem so 
insuperable. 

A year or so ago, I picked up a 
book entitled, General and Practical 
Philosophy. The book, of course, 
was antiquated. Yet, after seeing the 
organization of the book, it came 
home to me that when the book 
was written, philosophy included all 
of the physical and the natural 
sciences both pure and applied. Os- 
tensibly, a man being educated by 
that book was required to know and 
to be conversant in all the sciences 
and to be able to assimilate into a 
theory of knowledge all the bodies 
of knowledge of each separate por- 
tion of philosophy, Think of the 
tremendous task which our philos- 
ophers today must cope with. 

To the unschooled, the task is 
insuperable. The culture barriers be- 
tween each separate discipline pre- 
sent a tremendous problem, because 
learning requires that each student 
break down the barriers by striving 
to learn each discipline’s specialized 
language and to unlearn his previous 
common-sense meaning of the terms 
involved. If students come to col- 
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lege equipped with an inadequate 
conception of culture, for example, 
they will have the problem of can- 
celing that definition in order to 
learn the sociological or anthro- 
pological meanings. If, however, 
they could come equipped with 
a correct definition of culture, then 
part of the gap between incoming 
students and college teachers would 
be diminished. With such a concept 
of culture, new students could then 
more easily learn the nature of the 
work of people in the social sciences 
and could more easily come to 
a truer understanding of cultures 
now foreign and strange to them. 
It is with the greatest of difficulty 
that new students grasp the idea 
that strangeness doesn’t necessarily 
mean evil. It is even harder for them 
to understand the basis for the social 
organization of different people for 
the reason that they approach the 
study of them wrongly. Instead of 
trying to understand the meanings 
of conduct among such people as 
the Kikuyu of East Africa, or the 
Pueblo along the New Mexican 
banks of the Rio Grande, they 
laugh or frown at such conduct in 
precisely the same way in which the 
Pueblo would laugh or frown at 
them and their conduct. But if we 
are going to teach students what 
we do know about social organiza- 
tion and its evolutions, we must 
begin at the simplest levels first. The 
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problem of beginning is the greatest 
problem which new students have, 
because they come to the university 
ill-equipped. 

The above-quoted definition of 
culture is restricted to the common- 
sense usage, and it limits the under- 
standing of human conduct. The 
common-sense definition implies that 
all societies which lack our re- 
finements and knowledge have no 
culture. No position is less certain 
than this; since, with this definition, 
we would be at a loss to see the 
basis for either socio-personal or- 
ganization or social and _ personal 
conflict. 

The “cultureless” people, well uni- 
fied by sacred ideals and by an om- 
nipresent belief in a supernatural 
power, share meaningful lives. None 
of them seem to need vast political 
organizations or union executives to 
keep them from falling apart at the 
seams. None of them have our great 
rates of divorce, separation, marital 
discord, committments to mental in- 
stitutions, murder, suicide, delin- 
quency, race riots, and other forms 
of ideological or ethnic clashes. Nor 
do they have anything vaguely re- 
sembling our isolated people whose 
only meaningful contact with others 
is experience at their A.A. meet- 
ings. Without all these things to 
mark their progress, they must be 
terribly “backward” and lacking in 
refinement. 

Yet, these peoples thrive and in- 
crease their numbers when the forces 
of nature allow, and they starve in 
drought. These problems, however, 
are often not seen as problems by 
these people. They feel that only 
through prayer and perfect partici- 
pation in religious ceremonies can 
they solve those kinds of problems. 

Some of them do ponder why 
their sacred lands need be given over 
to Western societies which are as- 
sociated with refinement, under- 
standing, and appreciation for the 
finer things of life. True, they don’t 
have science and a vast technology. 
Neither are they “advanced” enough 
to be able to have mental hospitals 
by the thousands and patients by 
the millions. None of them have 
become “‘cultured” enough to evolve 
a secular priesthood to staff psychi- 
atric clinics. Nor have they had the 
singular good fortune to develop a 
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Teen-Age Economics— 


What Kind? 


Further Comments on Method 


ROBERT M. BJORK 


HE QUESTION of economic under- 
"7 ieoline in our society is agreed 
to be of great significance by a grow- 
ing number of people concerned 
with education. Thus, we have had 
a spate of articles and speeches 
pleading for more economic educa- 
tion in our high school curriculum. 
It is contended by some that a 
straight course in economics should 
be offered to the high school stu- 
dent, not only offered, but perhaps 
compelled of him. Dr. Thomas J. 
Shelly, in a recent article, put the 
case very strongly: “If any school 
does not give its students such a 
course, how can it claim to be giv- 
ing its students an adequate under- 
standing of Americanism?” 

Probably few would disagree that 
in a society as dominated as ours is 
by economic issues, a basic apprecia- 
tion for the economic facts of life 
and of the theories concerning these 
facts should be widespread. How- 
ever, as we all know, there is a vast 
difference between cool analysis and 
emotional indoctrination. To teach 
nothing at all about our economy 
would be preferable to an extreme- 
ly biased presentation of “proper 
and eternal principles.” The great 
economist, Alfred Marshall, com- 
mented on this problem as follows: 


While attributing high and_trans- 
cendent universality to the central 
scheme of economic reasoning, I do not 
assign any university to economic dog- 
mas. Yet economics is not a body of 
concrete truth, but an engine for the 
discovery of concrete truth.* 


Economics has little of finality to 
it. To an untutored mind, supply 
and demand may become not some- 


1THe TENNESSEE TEACHER, October 1, 1957, 
p. 21. 

2 Quoted in Essays and Sketches in Biography, 
by John Maynard Keynes (New York: Noonday 
Press, 1956), p. 68. 

Dr. Byork is assistant professor of economics, 
Peabody College, Nashville. 
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what limited tools with which to 
understand reality, but deified en- 
tities which rule over all human 
experience. A nondogmatic eco- 
nomics can be taught in the high 
schools, but, first of all, it will call 
for well-versed, nondogmatic teach- 
ers. 

In his article, Dr. Shelly presented 
twelve questions to which he said 
high school students should be able 
to give intelligible answers. ‘The 
interesting thing about his questions 
is that some of them are more in the 
nature of assertions than questions. 
For example, in question seven, he 
asked: “How does private capitalism 
(the free economy) make the con- 
sumer king?” One feels there is no 
doubt in the author’s mind about 
the kingship. But isn’t it possible the 
consumer is only a figurehead type 
of king who has abdicated or who 
is being forced to abdicate? One 
might wonder whether “private 
capitalism” and “the free economy” 
are exact synonyms and whether we 
all mean the same thing by these 
terms. 

In another question, the student 
is asked to answer the following: 
“Why is the doctrine of taking by 
compulsion, ‘from each according to 
his ability’ and giving ‘to each ac- 
cording to his needs’ not a good 
plan of compensation in industry?” 
To ask why a thing is not a good 
thing precludes the possibility that 
is a good thing. Perhaps we should 
not answer the questions before we 
ask them. 

Let us cite another question: 
“Why is increased productivity the 
only way to increase everyone's 
standard of living?” Could it be 
that a “standard of living” in- 
cludes leisure and that the simple 
maintenance of present productivity 
with more leisure would result in a 
higher standard of living? Or could 
a greater amount of satisfactions oc- 


cur with the same productivity and 
more equality of distribution? To 
enter these caveats is not necessarily 
to disagree with Dr. Shelly; all that 
is intended is to note that it is very 
dificult to exclude the dogmatic 
spirit from a simple course in eco- 
nomic understanding. 

With regard to the question, 
“Why are savings important to the 
survival of freedom?” could it be 
said that a large amount of at- 
tempted saving would be destruc- 
tive of freedom at some times? 
And just what is meant by “free- 
dom” as it is used in the question? 
Perhaps students would enter these 
qualifications to the questions for 
themselves, but on the high school 
level it seems doubtful. This is all 
the more reason for calling on the 
teacher to make a great effort of 
will to be as open and nondogmatic 
as possible in her efforts to intro- 
dluce economic reasoning. 

It is dificult to approach our 
society and economy as though we 
were curious beings from outer space 
looking at the changeable earth in- 
habitants known as human beings. 
But this approach is more productive 
of understanding than any amount 
of dogmatic insistence on true and 
unchangeable principles. And _ stu- 
dents of economics, collegiate or 
high school, should know that the 
economics of 1980 may be somewhat 
different from the economics of 1958. 
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Distributed by NASSTA 
“We have two plans. One is 
that you study and pass—the 
other is that you don’t and fail.’ 
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Poetry in the Hills 


“Yes, Mr. Stuart,” Miss Kirsten smiled, “poetry is in these people 
from your hills. Your hills, rivers, trees, log shacks, crying 
waters, wild flowers, and little fields of grain ... have put this 


poetry in them. 


LEWIS SMITH MAIDEN 


Our uncle, innocent of books, 

Was rich in lore of fields and 
brooks, 

The ancient teachers never dumb 

Of nature’s unhoused lyceum... 

Holding the cunning-worded keys 

To all the woodcraft mysteries. 


“This man probably had a keen 
appreciation of poetry,” said Miss 
Emma. “He lived in the arms of 
nature. He learned his poetry in 
the wind among the pines and the 
oaks. The gurgling water told him 
messages. I’m sure he loved the four 
seasons; he loved the snow piled 
high against the house and a roar- 
ing fire of hickory wood. In the 
spring his plow would cut a gash 
in the rich black soil.”” Miss Emma 
seemed to feel what she taught. 

Our assignment for Monday was 
to write a theme based on a line of 
poetry. 

“J just can’t think of any sub- 
jects,” said Clay Sanderson, the 
banker’s son. He was our star quar- 
terback. He was six feet, 185 pounds, 
with blue eyes and a crew cut. 

“Just write about the trees, the 
sky, the lakes and things you see in 
the out-of-doors,” said Miss Emma, 
now peering over her horn-rims. 
“Class dismissed.” 

“Any man that can’t read or write 
seems sort of dumb to me,” said 
Clay, putting his books into his 
locker. 

“My uncle George can’t read or 
write,” I informed him. “In fact, 
he can’t sign his name to a check, 
but he knows about the woods, 
hunting and fishing. He urges me 
to get an education.” 

“What does he know that you 
can’t find in a World Book?” 
queried Clay. Clay was a likable 
chap. But he just didn’t understand 
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the connection between hunting and 
poetry. 

“You come out to my house Sat- 
urday night and Uncle George will 
take us ’possum hunting. You will 
get ideas for your theme.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“In Seldomseen Hollow, It’s the 
home of ‘possum hunters, hound- 
dogs, tobacco growers, and red and 
white oak trees. The trees grow so 
tall you need a compass to find di- 
rections. Uncle George can tell di- 
rections by the stars, the moon, or 
the moss growing on the north side 
of trees.” 

“He can?” Clay asked with grow- 
ing interest. “That's just like the 
uncle in Snow-Bound. I can hardly 
wait until Saturday night.” 

Clay came chugging up Seldom- 
seen Hollow road in his converted 
car. It was about four o’clock Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Uncle George extended a cordial 
calloused hand that was like a big 
ham. 

“What a tackle,” said Clay, look- 
ing at Uncle George’s six-foot, two- 
inch and a 200-pound frame. 

“What’s that?” said Uncle George 
turning a quizzical pair of eyes on 
Clay. 

“I said you certainly would make 
a football tackle.” 

I just laughed to myself. The op- 
posing line of Frontville would last 
about as long as a paper shirt in a 
bear fight. 

“All I ever tackled was a new 
ground with a double-bitted axe. 
Spec’ I can hold my own with any 
man living at Seldomseen.” 

The hounds came yelping and 
looking around Uncle George. 
There was Particular Pearl, who 
hated to get wet, and Mighty Lady, 
who could outlast any dog in Sel- 
domseen. A _ lanky, blue-speckled 
hound, Dandy Dan, reared up on 
Clay and whined, wagging his tail. 

Clay looked at the hills bathed 


—Jesse Stuart, The Thread that Runs So True. 


in moonlight. What a wild, lone- 
some country. These people were 
simple, colorful, and strong. Poetry 
seemed a part of them, The way 
they talked and their love of the 
hills, the wind in the trees, the call 
of the night birds. 

“We ought to catch some ‘pos- 
sums tonight,” said Uncle George. 
“The wind is still and there’s 
enough dampness for Dandy Dan 
to trail. Hit ain’t a good time to 
hunt ’possums on a night the wind’s 
too high. A ’possum’s skittish when 
the wind rattles the leaves and 
brush. If you hunt when the wind’s 
high, pick out a spot in old fields 
and creek bottoms where the wind 
can’t hit.” With these words we 
crossed the lower cornfield and en- 
tered the woods. 

‘“Bioooe, biooo,” went a hound’s 
voice just over the ridge. 

“It’s Dandy Dan,” said Uncle 
George excitedly. “Sounds like a 
tree bark.” 

We rushed toward the barking 
hounds. 

“Did you ever hear such music?” 
Uncle George queried. “I’d rather 
hear Dandy Dan than Uncle Tom 
Ball on his fiddle.” 

Dandy Dan was circling and leap- 
ing high. Particular Pearl and 
Mighty Lady were eager to seize the 
‘possum. He was resting in the top 
of a persimmon sprout where. two 
branches made a fork. With the 
moon shining on him he looked like 
a fluffy gray ball. 

Uncle George took the sapling 
between his fire shovel hands, braced 
his brogans in the dirt, and shook 
with all his might. 

The final shake tore the ‘possum 
from the top. It came sliding 
through the branches and hit the 
dry leaves. +e 

“Stay back Pearl, back Dan,” I 
said. As I held him by the long 
rat-like tail he went into a sull. 

Uncle George eyed him carefully. 
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He'll weigh better than ten pounds. 
We'll tote him home in this grass 
sack, fatten him, and eat him.” 

“Did you ever eat ’possum and 
‘taters, Clay?” 


“No, mother couldn’t cook a 'pos- 


sum.” 

Uncle George chimed in, ““Reckon 
the pioneers learned to eat ‘possum. 
They cleared these bottoms, built 
their homes, and put up schools and 
churches. What’s good enough for 
them is good enough for me. Be- 
sides, baked ‘possum is mighty fine 
eating. Bake him real brown and 
put baked ’taters’ round him. The 
‘possum looks so pleasant-like just 
lying there grinnin’ ‘mong them 
‘taters. He ‘pears to think it’s an 
honor to be eat.” 

Crossing the clear, gurgling creek 
on a footlog, we then climbed the 
hill. 

“I always like to hear the wind 
in the red oaks,” said Uncle George. 
“It’s pretty as any music, Just to 
feel the wind cool against your face. 
Gives you a clean feeling.” 

From the top of the hiil we heard 
the hounds again. 

“It’s another ’possum, Could be 
a coon.” With these words Uncle 
George broke into a run. He was 


fast as a rabbit. He leaped over saw 
briers, stumps, and fallen logs. The 
star quarterback was desperately 
trying to keep up. Reaching a post 
oak tree we saw another ‘possum, 
crouched on a lower limb. His eyes 
were little moons. 

“Let me climb the tree,” said 
Clay. Seizing a lower limb with his 
big hands, Clay quickly squirmed 
to the limb where the ‘possum sat 
frozen in a silly grin. 

“Gee whillikens!” said Clay. “He’s 
bigger than the other one.” A 
shower of leaves rained to the 
ground. Another shake: another 
shower of leaves. 

“Shake real hard once more. 
You’ve got him.” Another shake 
and a rain of leaves. Something 
tumbled to the ground. The three 
dogs leaped as one body, but Uncle 
George leaped faster. He seized the 
‘possum and examined him care- 
fully. 

A perspiring Clay slid to the 
ground. “I haven’t had as much fun 
since I went off tackle to score a 
touchdown against Frontville in the 
Turkey Bowl. Just wait until I tell 
Miss Emma all about it in my next 
theme.” 

“In this country animals are still 





plentiful,” said Uncle George, sit- 
ting on a log while we got our 
breath. “You'll find foxes, beavers, 


wildcats, and all kinds of birds. 
Each one has his own perculiar na- 
ture. God meant it that way. I’ve 
trapped here for many a year. Ani- 
mals are cunning. You have to be 
perticular about setting your trap. 
Minks and weasels live in Three- 
mile Slough. I guess they’ve lived 
since the creation. They was here 
‘fore my great-grand-daddy come in 
here from Caroliny.” 

“It’s past midnight according to 
the moon. It’s time to go home,” 
said Uncle George. 

In English class the next Monday 
Miss Emma said, “I hope you have 
a better understanding of poetry af- 
ter studying Snow-Bound. The poets 
record the impressions they feel 
while looking into the eyes of na- 
ture. I should like to hear the 
themes in which you were to write 
about some of your impressions.” 

Clay eagerly raised his hand. 

“Yes, Clay,” said Miss Emma. 

“I should like to read my theme. 
I have chosen ‘Our Uncle, Innocent 
of Books’.” 

Our eyes met and a smile slowly 
crept over our faces. 








These We Teach 


ROBERT G. NEIL 
ONE OF THESE LITTLE ONES 


lt was one of those occasions which come too seldom 
in the routinish days of a principal, the opportunity to 
teach again. On this particular day the teacher was to be 
engaged elsewhere for some time, so | decided to move 
in carefully on the social studies lesson and plan for at 
least an hour of work with these third graders. 

After specking to me, they eyed me expectantly, but 
said nothing. Obviously it was my move. "How many of 
you have already decided what you want to be when you 
are grown?" | began. Some eight or ten hands went up. 
“Those who have dezided will please come here with me 
and stand before the class, and | shall call on you one at 
a time to tell us your plans.” 

As you would guess there were the usual occupations— 
the airline stewardess, the nurse, the fireman, the loco- 
motive engineer, the secretary, and the doctor. | con- 
tinued to listen for a sign of interest in teaching. Finally 
it came, and | thought | could detect a pride that even 
swaggered as Bil/ took a step forward, looked squarely 
at me, and said, "I'm gonna be what you are.” "Good, 
! replied, so you're going to be a teacher are you, Bill?" 
The smile on his childish face was somewhat contorted as 
he pulled one corner of his mouth down and replied in 
carefully measured tone, ‘'Naw, I'm gonna be a principal." 
"Next," | said, and moved on for fear that any comment 
from me would detract from the occasion. 
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JANICE 

Lacking at home the companionship her warm little 
heart craved, Janice lives her life largely in terms of room 
number twenty-three in our school, with twenty-eight 
adopted brothers and sisters, and her mother-at-school, 
Mrs. Allen. The arrangement seems to work well, for 
Janice is as friendly as an atom of oxygen. 

An extrovert, every inch of her yard and a quarter, 
she is never happier than when she succeeds in her bid 
for some special attention. One day she may work the 
trick with a trophy for the science corner, the next time 
it's a big story, real or imagined. 

Mrs. Allen was hardly prepared, however, the day the 
little one produced an official looking bottle with lable 
reading, ''Teaspoontul every four hours, without water,” 
and the spoon to take it from. ''It's good," said the beam- 
ing Janice, as she gulped the first dose on schedule. 
Admiration was written on every face, that is, every tace 
but one. Mrs. Allen was skeptical. 

Next morning when the seven year old appeared at 
school her usual se/f, the teacher was relieved, naturally. 
But as the day wore on she wondered if she were only 
imagining, or did the patient of yesterday nurse some 
burning secret? All doubts were removed and the plot 
cleared when at the afternoon sharing period our heroine 
proudly announced that the medicine she'd taken the day 
before was some she had borrowed from her after school 
playmate, Wee Johnnie Woof. "The dog medicine cured 
my sore throat,” she concluded triumphantly, knowing 
full well that she had won again at her own little game of 


"I like you—please notice me." 
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Why Raise Teacher’s Salaries? 


The personnel committee of the survey team 
found proof to justify their recommendation. 


JAMES W. WHITLOCK 


a THE FINAL analysis a state’s pro- 
gram of education is no better or 
no worse than the quality of the 
teaching personnel found in_ its 
classrooms. School plants, school 
buses, teaching materials, board of 
education policies and practices, all 
have a bearing. The real test, how- 
ever, lies in what happens when a 
teacher comes in contact with a pu- 
pil in a classroom. Operating on this 
belief, the survey staff for the Ten- 
nessee Legislative Council Commit- 
tee’s study of public education 
sought to determine whether or not 
Tennessee is attracting and holding 
the ablest people possible in_ its 
classrooms. 

Survey findings indicate that ‘Ten- 
nessee is losing approximately 10 
percent of its total teaching force 
each year. These teachers go to teach 
in other states, take higher paying 
jobs in industry, return to full-time 
homemaking, or do other things. 
Those leaving are on the average 
younger, contain a higher percentage 
of men, and have a higher level of 
college preparation than the total 
teaching force. Unless this loss rate 
can be reduced and in the face of 
increasing school enrollments, ‘Ten- 
nessee faces the problem of having 
to find approximately 3,500 new 
teachers each year for at least the 
next ten years. 

The present sources of Teacher 
supply—Tennessee colleges, out-of- 
state sources, and the recruitment of 
former teachers qualified to teach— 
are not adequate to satisfy this need. 
Tennessee colleges and universities 
are presently supplying only about 
one-third of this needed supply. The 
needs were met last year by employ- 
ing nearly 1100 teachers with sub- 
standard college preparation. It is 
imperative, therefore, that Tennessee 
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take the necessary steps to hold the 
qualified teachers it now has, to up- 
grade its present force, and to at- 
tract outstanding people into the 
profession. 

The survey staff believes that ably 
qualified, dedicated people who have 
the sincere desire to lead children 
and youth to better living can be 
attracted to and held in Tennessee 
classrooms only if they receive a 
salary which permits them to main- 
tain a degree of economic and social 
status commensurate with a reason- 
able, dignified, professional standard 
of living. The survey staff uncovered 
evidence to support the belief that 
all efforts to improve teacher supply 
in Tennessee must be undergirded 
by improved salaries. This evidence 
can be found in the present salaries 
of Tennessee’s teachers, in the rea- 
sons given for leaving by a selected 
group of withdrawees, in the large 
number of teachers forced to sup- 
plement their incomes through non- 
school jobs during regular school 
terms, and in the analysis of the 
competition Tennessee faces for the 
services for teachers from other 
states, from industry and other pro- 
fessions, and from Federal Civil 
Service. 


Present Salaries of Teachers 

The average salary paid instruc- 
tional personnel in Tennessee in 
1956-57 was $3,174.33. The average 
salary for teachers in county school 
systems for 1956-57 was $2,918.03. 
In the city and special district school 
systems, the average was $3,715.62. 
Many city systems provide a salary 
supplement, and these supplements 
tend to be larger than those pro- 
vided by the counties. Forty-two of 
the 58 cities and special districts re- 
ported such supplements in contrast 
to only 40 of the counties. 

The average salary of $3,174.33 
paid all Tennessee teachers in 1956- 
57 is somewhat misleading. Average 
salaries, affected as they are by sal- 
aries at either extremity, do not al- 


ways give an accurate picture. It is 
probably more informative to show 
that the 1956-57 salaries of the al- 
most 20,000 teachers participating in 
the study were so distributed that 
42 percent made less than $3,000 
annually and only 23 percent made 
$3,800 or more. 


Reasons Teachers Give for 
Leaving 

A sampling of the teachers leav- 
ing teaching in Tennessee shows low 
salary, or little opportunity for ad- 
vancement to a higher salary, to 
be the reason most frequently given 
for leaving. This reason was given 
by three out of four of those leav- 
ing to take non-school jobs, A num- 
ber of these teachers made state- 
ments concerning salary. 

One teacher wrote, “My sole rea- 
son for leaving Tennessee was a 
reasonable salary, which I feel Ten- 
nessee teachers are not getting.” An- 
other put it this way, “I received 
$2,850 as head football coach in a 
school in Tennessee. In Florida I 
started at $4,400 as an assistant 
coach and classroom teacher.” 

Other comments were: “I enjoy 
teaching very much but I can’t make 
a living teaching. I will make two 
thousand dollars more in my first 
year in my new job with a local in- 
dustrial plant,” and “The pay I re- 
ceived was not commensurate with 
the education I was required to have 
in order to teach, nor with the dif- 
ficulty of the job.” 
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Distributed by NASSTA 
“Miss Blakley, have you been sup- 
plementing your income again?” 














Supplemental Income 


Many teachers are staying in 
teaching in Tennessee only because 
they are willing and able to supple- 
ment their salaries through employ- 
ment beyond the school day and 
week, during vacations, and during 
summer months. This is especially 
true of the married men teachers. 
Approximately 36 percent of the 
married men reported income from 
other employment during the cur- 
rent school year of 1956-57. Many 
of this group spent in excess of 20 
hours weekly in this employment. 
There is little doubt that non- 
school employment to this extent 
affects both the teacher’s health and 
his teaching efficiency. Such work is 
also likely to affect the routine and 
enjoyment of a teacher’s home life. 


Competition with other States 

Tennessee is at a disadvantage in 
competing with other states for the 
professional services of teachers. Ac- 
cording to National Education As- 
sociation estimates, only seven states 
in the United States paid a lower 
average salary to teachers in 1956- 
57 than did Tennessee. Of the south- 
ern states having a state minimum 
salary schedule for teachers in 1956- 
57, only three offered a lower begin- 
ning salary to teachers with a bache- 
lor’s degree than Tennessee. 


Competition with Industry and 

other Professions 

Competition with industry and 
other professions for manpower is 
keener than ever before. It was esti- 
mated that companies needed ap- 
proximately 36 percent more degree 
men in 1957 than in 1956; colleges 
turned out only 6 percent more. A 
sampling of 200 major companies 
made by the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Placement Bureau indicates that 
the average annual starting salary 
offered men graduates in such fields 
as engineering, accounting, sales, 
and general business in 1957 was 
approximately $4,800. This is to 
be compared with the $2,400 offered 
beginning degree teachers in some 
of Tennessee’s school systems the 
past fall. 

The Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association has 
published data which show the rela- 
tive standing of each state in the 
nation with respect to the average 
salary of teachers, the effective buy- 
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ing income per family, and the av- 
erage weekly earnings of production 
workers in manufacturing industries 
for the year 1955-56. According to 
these data, the average salary of in- 
structional personnel in Tennessee 
in 1955-56 was 77.4 percent of the 
national average for teachers. ‘The 
effective buying power of a Ten- 
nessee family was 78.1 percent of 
the national average, and the aver- 
age weekly earnings of production 
workers was 79.2 percent of the na- 
tional average. This analysis shows 
that Tennessee does not do as much 
for teachers as the economy of the 
State does for the average family 
and for the average production 
worker in its manufacturing in- 
dustries. 
Competition with Federal 
Civil Service 

Boards of education in Tennessee 
must also compete with Federal 
Civil Service for the services of 
teachers. The salary schedule for 
these employees has great drawing 


power when compared with salary 
schedules in most Tennessee school 


systems. 

Grade |, of the General Schedule, 
for example, which is the lowest 
clerical grade and which represents 
routine work under close supervi- 
sion, has an annual salary range of 
from $2,690 to $3,455. Typists and 
clerical workers may be assigned to 
Grade 2, which begins at $2,960; 
and stenographers to Grade 3, start- 
ing at $3,175. Grade 5, which is the 
lowest grade requiring a degree, be- 
gins at $3,670 and can reach a maxi- 
mum of $4,885. 

In Conclusion 

The plans for determining salaries 
of public school teachers have far- 
reaching influence. They influence 
the quality of teaching, the quality 
and numbers of the personnel re- 
cruited for teaching. They are also 
important because they play a most 
significant role in the development 
of morale and wholesome working 
relationships of the entire staff. 


A Code of Ethics 


for Tennessee School Board Members 


JOSEPH W. GOSS 


HE TENNESSEE SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION, in its annual convention 
January 30-31, 1958, adopted its first Code of Ethics. The proposed 
Code has been under study by a committee of nine school board members 
from over the State for a period of three years. Mrs. Helen James, Chair- 
man of the Etowah City Board of Education, served as Chairman of this 


Committee. 


The Code puts into tangible form the high ideals which should moti- 
vate membership on the local board of education, and outlines a_ high 
standard of ethical practice in serving on a school board. It is with great 
pride in its membership that the Association adopts the following Code 


W: BELIEVE the inherent desire 


of people to live at peace with 
one another and the need for to- 
day’s children to live in a generation 
of mature adults dedicated to peace 
and human dignity is the highest 
aim we can possibly achieve; and 
that school board members fill a 
position of inescapable responsibil- 
ity. Therefore, this Code of Ethics is 
recommended by the Tennessee 
School Boards Association as a 
guide to its members as they seek 
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‘of Ethics and gives its pledge of dedication to the principles it contains. 


to provide, insofar as possible, edu- 
cational leadership which seeks to 
educate and develop the youth of 
our State. 

Article I: My Relations to the 

Children - 

Section 1. I will at all times think 
in terms of “children first,” always 
determining other important things 
in the light of how they affect the 
child, his education and training. 

Section 2. I will seek to provide 
equal educational opportunities for 
all children regardless of race, creed, 
or location of residence. 
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Article II: My Relations to My 
Community 

Section 1. I will endeavor to ap- 
praise fairly both the present and 
future educational needs of the com- 
munity. 

Section 2. I will represent at all 
times the entire school community. 

Section 3. I will endeavor to keep 
the community informed about the 
progress and needs of the schools. 


Article III: My Relations to 
Teachers and Personnel 
Section 1. I will not criticize em- 
ployees publicly, but will make such 
criticism to the superintendent for 
investigation and action if necessary. 


Article IV: My Relations with 

other Board Members 

Section 1. I will recognize that 
authority rests only with the board 
in official meetings. 

Section 2. I will refuse to make 
promises as to how I will vote on a 
matter which should properly come 
before the board as a whole. 

Section 3. I will make decisions 
only after all facts bearing on a ques- 
tion have been presented and dis- 
cussed. 

Section 4. 1 will respect the opin- 
ion of other board members and 
will graciously conform to the prin- 
ciple of “majority rule”. 


Article V: My Relations With 

the Superintendent 

Section 1. I will give the super- 
intendent full administrative au- 
thority for properly discharging his 
professional duties, but will hold 
him responsible for acceptable re- 
sults. 

Section 2. I will see that the sup- 
erintendent and those under his 
authority work within the frame- 
work of policies set up by the board 
of education. 


Article VI: My Relations to 
Myself 

Section I. I will take advantage 
of opportunity for improvement. I 
will make a great effort to under- 
stand my duties and responsibilities 
and be truly informed. 

Section 2. I will remember I am 
just a citizen without authority out- 
side of an official meeting. 

Section 3. I will not discuss the 
confidential business of the board 
in my home, on the street, or in my 
office; the place for such discussions 
being the school board meeting. 
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If Your Certificate Expires... 


A. B. COOPER 


EACHER’S certificates issued since 
"Wieder 1953 have all been is- 
sued for a limited period of time. 
No longer are certificates issued for 
life. The holder of one of these new 
type certificates should know what 
must be done to keep a valid certifi- 
cate. 

The conditions which must be 
met to keep a certificate valid vary 
with the kind of certificate held. 
There are four kinds of certificates 
now issued. Each indicates that dif- 
ferent qualifications have been met 
and each requires different condi- 
tions for continued certification. In 
paragraphs below each certificate 
and the conditions for continued 
certification are described. 


Provisional Certificate 

The Provisional certificate is is- 
sued to applicants who meet in full 
the requirements for a certificate, 
and who do not present at the time 
the certificate is issued evidence of 
three years teaching experience dur- 
ing the last five years. This certifi- 
cate is valid for five years and can- 
not be renewed. At the expiration 
of this time the holder must apply 
for a new certificate. 

The kind of certificate for which 
he is eligible varies with the con- 
ditions which have been met, but 
each holder can get another certifi- 
cate. With evidence of three years 
teaching experience during the last 
five years a Standard certificate can 
be issued or if the master’s degree 
has been earned, an Advanced cer- 
tificate. Without experience, an 
Emergency certificate can be issued 
or possibly another Provisional cer- 
tificate if college credit has been 
earned within the last five years, or 
the applicant entered college before 
1953 and graduated before 1958. 


Standard Certificate 
The Standard certificate is issued 
to applicants who meet in full the 
requirements for a certificate, have 
the bachelor’s degree, and present 
evidence of three years teaching ex- 
perience during the last five years. 


This certificate is valid for ten years 





Mr. Cooper is Director of Teacher Education 
and Certification, State Department of Educa- 
tion. 


and may be renewed for additional 
ten-year periods by teaching five 
years and earning twelve quarter 
hours credit. 


Advanced Certificate 

The Advanced certificate is is- 
sued to applicants who meet in full 
the requirements for a certificate, 
have the master’s degree, and _ pre- 
sent evidence of three years teach- 
ing experience during the last five 
years. This certificate is valid for 
ten years and may be renewed for 
additional ten-year periods by teach- 
ing five years. 

Without the five years teaching 
experience for renewal, twelve quar- 
ter hours residence credit earned 
during the last year will renew 
either the Standard or Advanced 
certificate. 


Emergency Certificate 

An Emergency certificate may be 
issued on a minimum of two years 
college when certain other mini- 
mum requirements have been met. 
The certificate is valid for two 
years and may be renewed for addi- 
tional two-year periods by earning 
twelve quarter hours credit, nine of 
which are in residence. 


Amendment of Certificates 

Certificates issued on college 
credit (certificates have not been is- 
sued upon examination since 1942) 
can be amended to show increased 
college training or additional areas 
of certification. For instance, a 
Permanent Professional Elementary 
certificate originally issued on two 
years college may be successivly 
amended to show three years col- 
lege, the bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees. Likewise, a Provisional, Stan- 
dard, or Emergency certificate can 
be amended to show additional areas 
or an advanced degree. 

Lest teachers be annoyed at the 
bother of getting a certificate re- 
newed at periodic intervals, it 
should be remembered that this re- 
quirement insures that people who 
enter the profession will have had 
recent experience or training. Dis- 
continuing the issuance of certifi- 
cates valid for life whether the per- 
son taught or not was intended to 
accomplish this purpose. 


The Teacher 5 Bookshelf 


RUTH 


McDoNnaLp 


Principal, DuPont Primary School 
Old Hickory 


For Younger Readers 


Getting to Knew Alaska, by Jim Breetveld. 


Illustrated by Don Lambo. Coward- 
McCann, 1958. $2.50. Grades 4-8 Geo- 
graphy from such books as the “get- 
ting to know” series to which this 
book belongs is very palpable. Each 
book is full of factual knowledge, en- 
livened by interesting customs of the 
country. Who wouldn’t be fascinated 
by a country where people are taught 
that everything alive has dignity to 
the extent that a tree, about to be 
cut down, is asked pardon? And what 
speed conscious individual would fail 
to be intrigued by a _ place where 
planes are more in evidence than are 


cars? 


Ghost Town Treasure, by Clyde Robert 


Bulla. Illustrated by Don Freeman. 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1958. $2.50. 
Grades 3-5. All those who are looking 
for books with mystery and suspense 
for boys of 8-10 who just will not read 
should be delighted with this story. 
Ty lived in a ghost town, collected 
rocks and rode his horse. Just when it 
locked as though moving away from 
this place he loved would be manda- 
tory Ty found a new source of in- 


come—a secret cave. 


Juddie, by Florence Wightman Rowland. 


Illustrated by Charles Geer. Oxford, 
1958. Grades 4-8. Life, for Juddie, 
was full of adventure in his Canadian 
mountain home. He made a hazard- 
ous journey to get a doctor for his 
mother. He found his father who had 
been hurt in a hunting accident. But 
he still couldn’t read the directions 
for playing checkers. He could only 
follow the lines that told about his 
birth in the Bible, and he could just 
look longingly at his gift copy of 
Robinson Crusoe until the rescued 
pilot of a lost plane helped his dream 
of learning to read become a reality. 


Motorcycle Dog, by Jay Hyde Barnum. 


Morrow, 1958. $2.50. Grades 2-4. All 
dog lovers, all underdog sympathizers, 
and all those who have had experi- 
ences at fairs will enjoy this story of 
an unclaimed dog named Puddles who 
helped a stunt rider hold his job by 


changing a jeered-at act to a cheered- 
at one. 


Mystery of the Gate Sign, by Margaret 


Friskey. [Illustrated by Katherine 
Evans. Childrens Press, 1958. $2.50. 
Grades 1-2. Most people like myster- 
ies, and it is good to have one for 
those just starting out to read. Rackety 
Rabbit was confident and eager to 
learn—even to learn to read. He was 
wise, too, with some of that “out of 
the mouths of babes” for he conclud- 
ed, “Come. Sit under a bush and 
think. There is more to reading than 
we know.” The sixes and sevens who 
read this book are likely to be 
puzzled, not by the gate sign, but by 
how the rabbits learned to read. But 
what is a mystery without a puzzle 
anyway? This one is just enough so. 


The True Book of Deserts, by Elsa Posell. 


Illustrated by Carol Rogers. Childrens 
Press, 1958. $2.00. Grades 2-5. 


The True Book of Oceans by Katharine 


Carter. Illustrated by Mary Gehr. 
Childrens Press, 1958. $2.00. Grades 
2-4. The plant and animal inhabitants 
of each of the places mentioned in 
the respective titles are brought into 
focus, but enough of the mystery of 
each remains to leave young readers 
interested in reading more. In other 
words, the authors satisfy without 
filling—as they wish, we are sure. 


Water, by Ivah Green. Coward-McCann, 


1958. $3.50. Grades 4-8. An extremely 
readable, informative book about 
water—“where it comes from, where 
it goes, how it is used, how we can 
preserve it.” Many photographs en- 
liven the text about “our most valu- 
able natural resource.” 


Whispers and Other Poems, by Myra Cohn 


Livingston. Illustrated by Jacqueline 
Chevast. Harcourt, Brace, 1958. $2.25. 
Grades 1-3. “Whispers tickle through 
your ear telling things you like to 
hear.” Most ears will be tickled by 
the personal, gay, rhythmic lines 
about sand, balloons, hiding places, 
winter, and summer, and all such 
trivia described by the author in the 
manner of the line, “and little things 
think in my head.” 





For Older Readers 


Animals and Men in Armor, written 


and illustrated by Genevieve Vaughn- 
Jackson. Hastings House, 1958. $3.75. 
Grades 6-up. The almost exact count- 
erpart in man-made armor can_ be 
found for many animals which have 
existed since the days of the dinosaurs. 
This book compares animal and war- 
rior in spirited drawings and_ in 
scientifically recorded prose. Geologic 
trips, plus accounts of such items as 
the preparation of fossils for exhibi- 
tion, add interest to the main theme. 


Castles, by Fon W. Boardman, Jr. Oxford, 


1957. $3.25. Grades 9-12. An integra- 
tion of relevant facts and photographs 
about castles and the vital part they 
played in a period of history makes 
fascinating reading for those with an 
interest in the feudal era or for those 
with a particular interest in architec- 
ture and houses. 


Conservation in America, by Dorothy 


Childs Hogner. Lippincott, 1958. 
$3.75. Grades 9-up. A very valuable 
part of this book is a conservation 
directory of organizations that are 
working for wise use of natural re- 
sources. The book is divided into 
two parts, one of which tells the 
history of conservation. The other 
tells about restoration and preserva- 
tion efforts of the present day. Almost 
must reading for all of us. 


Cartier, Finder of the St. Lawrence, by 


Ronald Syme. Illustrated by William 
Stobbs. Morrow, 1958. $2.50. Grades 
6-9. Those who are especially interest- 
ed in explorers and exploration or in 
Canada will be interested in this ac- 
count of the voyages of Jacques 
Cartier who, while seeking to find a 
sea road from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, found the St. Lawrence River. 
Aside from exploratory interests, diary 
entries of the white man’s reaction to 
tobacco smoking add a bit of amuse- 
ment in this age of many brands of 
filtered cigarettes. 


Experiments With Light, by Nelson F. 


Beeler and Franklyn M. Bramley. 
Illustrated by Anne Marie Jauss. 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1958. $2.75. 
Grades 7-12. Light and color, why 
rainbows occur, polarized light—facts 
about light and experiments to test 
the facts should appeal to anyone in- 
terested in several dozen fascinating 
possibilities. Make your own _ lens? 
You can. Construct a_ kaleidoscope? 
You can do this, too, with inexpensive 
materials and directions found herein. 


Full Fathom Five, by Lew Dietz. Illustrat- 


ed by Danny Winters. Little, Brown, 
1958. Grades 9-12. Ben Hardy and his 
college roommates solve a mystery of 
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murder and buried treasure and there- 
by help Ben to stay in college by 
preserving the right to the lobster 
trapping around his island home. The 
jocular teasing engaged in by good 
friends adds zest to make very satisfy- 
ing light reading. 

Galileo and the Magic Numbers, by Sidney 
Rosen. Illustrated by Harve Stein. 
Little, Brown, 1958. $3.50. Grades 7-12. 
The author endeared himself to this 
reviewer with his dedication which 
reads “To Dorothy and David, for 
love.” So different in meaning to the 
usual ‘“‘with love”! As the title would 
indicate, this book is the story of 
Galileo and his search for truth to 
the point where he believed in the 
“Mathematical order which governs 
all things.” It is the story of a re- 
warding but difficult life lived, in 
the main, by the advice given by a 
musician father to his son when he 
urged him to remember that “Truth 
appears only when the answers to 
questions are searched out by a free 
mind.” Timely and stimulating. 


How to Understand Animai Talk, by 
Vinson Brown. Illustrated by William 
D. Berry. Little, Brown, 1958. $2.75. 
Grades 6-up. This book gives infor- 
mation about the languages of repre- 
sentative common animals that live 
in the United States and Canada. 

Princess in Denim, by Zoa Sherburne. 
William Morrow, 1958. $2.95. Grades 
7-12. This story of Eden, winner of a 
beauty contest, will provide a pleasant 
evening of reading, for adolescent and 
teen-age girls. Despite the easy read- 
ing, the book is concerned with more 
than surface events. 


Your Retirement 


Questions 

Tennessee Teachers! Know Your Re- 
tirement System, Your Personal Protection 
Program, Now—Tomorrow—In the Future, 
a new 32-page booklet “prepared to give 
teachers a description of their privileges 
and obligations as members of the Ten- 
nessee Teachers’ Retirement System” is be- 
ing distributed to all teachers in the state. 

Included in the booklet are sections on 
“How the System operates”; “Questions 
and Answers” related to membership, 
creditable service, contributions, refunds, 
service retirement, disability retirement, 
options, minimum benefit fund, member- 
ship in local retirement funds, and trans- 
fers; and an appendix showing examples 
of retirement allowances. 

Since the booklet is available, this column 
will be discontinued in THE ‘TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. For information not given in the 
booklet write Mr. Theron Hodges, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Tennessee Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System, 353 Cordell Hull Building, 
Nashville. 
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Yes, this old eye chart, read at 20 feet, is not an adequate test 
of vision for school achievement. Most school tasks are per- 
formed within an arm’s length and require abilities which 
cannot be tested by the 20/20 standard, and it has been proven 


that good learning and good vision go hand-in hand. 


Free for the asking are two pamphlets which may help you 
help some of your students. A card or letter to the address at the 


bottom of the page, giving your name, address, school and grade, 


will bring you— 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE TO VISUAL PROBLEMS 


and 


DO YOU KNOW THESE FACTS ABOUT VISION 
AND SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT? 


PS: In some locations we can arrange a visual screening of your class or school 
supervised by local Optometrists and, of course, there is no obligation. Such screenings 


are conducted free as a public service to education. 
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Throwgh the Green Cote] 


The Golden Anniversary Edition can be used 

with your present ALICE AND JERRY Program 

H —including essential teaching aids: Work- 

_ books; Vocabulary Workbooks for immature 

4 groups; Big Pictures; Textfilms; Rebus, Word, 

Phrase, Sentence Cards; Readiness Picture 

> Tit 1 were GOING Cards; Sight Vocabulary Word Cards; Pic- 

BASIC THIRD READER ture Dictionary; Readiness, Achievement, and 
: Unit Tests; Teacher’s Guidebooks. 








TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-Wide 
We can place teachers in the best positions they are capable of holding in 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS or PUBLIC SCHOOLS or COLLEGES in any location 
preferred. We have vacancies constantly. Write us stating your case. No 
obligation until acceptance of position. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoin Tower Vernon M. Riegel, Mgr. 
Columbus 15, Ohio N.A.T.A. Phone: CApital 4-2882 














BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


William K. Yocum, Manager CONSIDERED 
i by cooperative publisher who offers authors earl: 
5i6 N. Charles st. Baltimore |, Md. publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
Nation-wide, reliable, school and college and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
placement service. Positions waiting at ex- comed. Write, or send your MS Girenthy, 
cellent salaries. Write, telling us about your- GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
self. 34th year. Member N.A.T.A. Atten. MR. QUENTIN 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 




















‘Mave You Tried... 


Sharing Responsibilities 


A PROGRAM of parent-teacher coopera- 
tion for school improvement has proved to 
be most successful at the New Providence 
Demonstration School, Clarksville, Tennes- 
see. One part of this program is “The 
Mother-of-the-Day.” 

The mother spends most of her day in 
the office, serving as hostess or temporary 
secretary, answering the phone, sorting 
the mail, receiving school visitors, assist- 
ing with students who need attention in 
case of accident or illness, or carrying 
messages, and performing services for the 
principal and the teachers. 

A general chairman coordinates the 
program with a chairman for each class- 
room. In 1953, about ten enthusiastic 
mothers began the program. The follow- 
ing year approximately thirty-five mothers 
continued it. During the 1956-57 school 
year, each classroom provided mothers for 
ten school days. 

Ihe more parents who are involved, 
the better understanding of the school’s 
aims and objectives can be achieved. Moth- 
ers say that they enjoy the day so much 
that they ask to be called again and again. 
Arriving with their child in the early 
morning, dining as guest of the school 
with their child in the cafeteria, and re- 
turning home with him at the end of 
the day adds immeasurably to the under- 
standing of the child’s school day. It helps 
to correct many distorted ideas which 
sometimes are developed by parents about 
their school. 

Children like it. They announce with 
pride to their teacher and their classmates 
that their mother is serving. ‘They help 
their parents arrange for exchanging baby- 
sitting services so that parents of pre- 
school tots can spend a day at school. 

The principal and his entire staff be- 
lieve that this project has become one of 
the school’s most pertinent means of pub- 
lic-relations. New Providence Demonstra- 
tion School is a community centered 
school, operated by Austin Peay State 
College to train future teachers in grades 
one through nine. Located near the mili- 
tary post of Fort Campbell, it has a 
somewhat shifting population. The school 
serves these families not only by offering 


| the best education and recreational facili- 


ties for the children, but by helping par- 
ents get acquainted, make new friends, 
and become an active, functioning part 
of the community. The “Mother-of-the- 
Day” program is an important part of this 
effort to make new people feel a_ part 
of the community family. 

—Byrns L. DARDEN 

Professor of Education and Principal of 
the Demonstration School, Austin Peay 
State College, Clarksville, Tennessee 
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Stems 
of Interest 


People—Events—lIdeas — 


W. C. Anderson, of Sam 


principal 





Houston Elementary School, Maryville, has | 


been elected to succeed C. D. Curtis, 
tiring in June as superintendent of Mary- 
ville City Schools. 

G. 
superintendent 


D. Stephenson is retiring June 30, 


as of Dyersburg City 


re- | 


Schools. J. C. Maddox, Union City Schools, | 


will succeed Mr. Stephenson. 


TEA Leadership Conference 
The annual TEA Leadership Confer- 

ence will be held at Middle ‘Tennessee 

State College May 31 through June 1, 2. 


SREB Appointments 


Four Tennesseans have been appointed 


<o committees of the Southern Regional | 


Education Board by Chairman Luther H. 
Hodges, governor of North Carolina. Dr. 
Quill E. Cope, commissioner of education, 
has been appointed to the Executive Com- 
mittee, and Dr. A. D. Holt, vice-president 
of The University of Tennessee, to the 
Finance Committee. State representative 
L. B. Jennings of Tullahoma, and Dr. 
Leonard B. Beach, dean of the Graduate 
School, Vanderbilt University, have been 
appointed to the new Education Plans and 
Policies Advisory Committee. 

The Educational Plans and Policies Ad- 
visory Committee was authorized at the 
1957 meeting of the Board to advise the 
SREB director on major plans and policies 
in connection with regional education 
programs. SREB was established in 1949 
to aid in the social and economic advance- 
ment of the South by assisting states to 
improve the quality of higher education. 


Academically Talented 

The rising heroes of American educa- 
tion—academically talented students— 
should get their schooling in special classes 
within the present framework of today’s 
comprehensive high schools, 200 top edu- 
cators have agreed. 

This is the most significant result to 
come out of a National Education Associa- 
tion invitational conference on the identi- 
fication and education of academically 
talented high school students. It was held 
in Washington, D. C. February 6-8. Con- 
ference chairman was James B. Conant, 
former U. S. Ambassador to the Federal 
Republic of Germany and president emeri- 
tus of Harvard University. 

The conferees met for two days in small 
discussion groups and generally came out 
for these points: 
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when 
You Need Help 
THE MOST 





FREE 
FOLDER OF THE MONTH 


A new Child Psychology Folder 
each month is yours for the 
asking. Just send in the cou- 
pon for your free copy. Writ- 
ten by Dr. S. June Smith, prom- 
inent school psychologist, they 
are published as a service to 
teachers by our EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT. ‘Class- 
room Negatives” — this year’s 
series — will help you to better 
understand why children act as 
they do. Mail the coupon. 





4 


Gentry Hale 
700 Vosswood Dr. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Educators 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Name 
Address 


City 


Please send me, without obligation, your latest Child 
Psychology Folder [] and full information about your 
Accident & Sickness Protection [] 


Educators SERVICES AUUHAULS 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 


ETEA 
ENDORSED PLAN: 


MONTHLY INCOME 
when you can’t work 
because of sickness or 
accident. 


YEAR-ROUND PROTEC- 
TION, vacations and 
leaves included. 


HOSPITAL-SURGICAL 
benefits for you and 
your dependents. 
FLEXIBLE PLANS tailored 
to your own needs and 
budget. 
NEW TEACHERS may join 
existing Educators Groups 
without answering health 
questions. 
ASK your local representa- 
tive for details, no obligation. 


FY EDUCATIONAL AID : 


Fim Set 4 on — 







THEY DONT 
GMDERSTAND 
ME 







EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 








P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 
Attention EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 


State 
458 
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eorge Peabody College for Teachers 


Offers you a m FULL SUMMER SESSION —June 9 - August 15 
WIDE CHOICE Mm EARLY SUMMER TERM = —June9 - July 12 
m= LATE SUMMER TERM —July 14-August 15 


of 
~ UM ME R m= MID-SUMMER TERM —June 23 - July 25 
m INTERSESSION —August |8-August 29 
PROGRAMS —short, intensive courses in 


m WORKSHOPS specialized fields. 


Let a summer on Peabody's air-conditioned campus stretch your of Tennessee's vast recreational and sight-seeing area—Tennes- 
mind and stir your imagination while you enjoy the beautiful see's Great Lakes of the South, Great Smokies, and the histor- 
and relaxing experience of summer study at the very doorway ical Old South. Write for Summer Bulletin now. Address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 


"A southern school with national and international recognition." 

















for the 
High School Student 


who is Summer School: June 16 to 
July 23; July 24 to August 29 


Not Goin To Colle e! Undergraduate and graduate courses; general educa- 
g g . tion; teacher education; advanced graduate studies 
leading to masters and doctors degrees. 


For financial or acedemic reasons Short courses, workshops, clinics. 
St. Louis is a cultural, educational, recreational cen- 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Established in 1853 





Here is a program of vocational training in Radio 


and Television that will enable you to take your ter in the mid-west. 
choice of earning a fair living without a college 
education, or e ° 
For Bulletin, write to 
To work your way through college as a Radio-TV 
repairman or licensed transmitter operator, and then Director of Summer School 


enjoy benefits of a higher education, or 
Py ° 9 
To serve your military service as an electronic spe- Washington University 


cialist, and then remain in service for your career St. Louis 5, Mo. 
- . . or to enjoy a civilian job afterwards as an 
electronic technician. 





Keegan Electronic Training is also taken by college 
students and graduates to enable them to work in 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS as applied to Instru- acta — cea ee i ‘ 
mentation and Automation. FOR BETTER SERVICE please include city 
postal zone numbers in addresses when sending 


KEEGAN TECHNICAL INSTITUTE oo a 


: é 321 Seventh Avenue, North 
207 Madison Ave. Memphis, Tenn. Ph. JA 5-8896 Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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e An advanced placement program in 
Under this plan a student is 
graduated from school with his own class, 
but enters college with advanced standing 
and/or credit toward a college degree. 


all areas. 


¢ “Tailor made” courses for talented 
students. Diagnostic tests should be given 
at the beginning of the school year so 
that no time is wasted on areas already 
mastered, the conferees recommended. 

e Small class load for 
academically talented. 

® Special classes for the talented does 


teachers of the 


not mean “piling on the work” but “get- 
ting on with the business.” That is, bright 
students will do more work in terms of 
quality rather than quantity. 

® Programs for the talented must be 
For example 
be in a special English 
class, but take mathematics in a class with 
students of normal ability. 

© The 
should be re-evaluted. Instead of reserving 
summer courses for those who fail in the 
regular school year, schools should plan 
special offerings for the talented student. 
For example, additional creative writing 
courses would 


flexible and “open-ended.” 


a student may 


purposes of summer - school 


be summer school fare. 

e Teachers of the academically talented 
must be educated know 
methods of learning and teaching. 


liberally and 
Specifically, the discussion groups pro- 
posed these requirements for talented high 
school students: 
English—Four years of regular English 
with emphasis on reading and writing— 
should be required of every ‘“‘academically 
Debating, most dramatic 
speaking, journalism 
should be left to special elective classes. 
Mathematics—All academically talented 


bright” student. 


work, public and 


students should take math for at least 
three years in high school. 

Math educators recommended _ that 
present high school math offerings be 
compressed into three years for bright 
students in order to clear the way for 
calculus in the twelfth grade. Schools 


should censider offering algebra in the 
eighth grade. 

Science—The minimum science require- 
ment for the taleated student should be a 
general science course, one in biology, and 
one in the physical sciences. 
run, 


In the long 
three sequences in physics, 
chemistry, and biology should be develop- 
ed for the most able students, the edtica- 
tors said. 


two or 


Schools should place more importance 
on science in the elementary grades, the 
conferees said. “We believe the psychologi- 
cal effects of the confusion about [science] 
in many elementary schools is an impedi- 
ment to the progress of students of high 
ability . . . in their subsequent education.” 

Foreign Languages—A foreign language 
should be required of every talented high 
school student. The educators stressed 
the need for a four-year sequence in one 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


One of the very first products made by man was leather. Although age-old 
processes are still followed, modern manufacturing techniques have 
transformed the leather industry. Turning hides into a variety of articles, 
ranging from handbags to industrial belting, calls for many highly 
skilled operations —and dependable, economical railroad transportation! 





Leather starts its long trip to you “on the 
hoof” — in stockcars that carry animals 
to meat-packing plants. The majority of 
the hides and skins used to make leather 
are actually by-products of the meat 


industry. 





Tanned leather still does not look like 
the leather you use and wear every day. 
First, it must be dyed or colored, then 
“finished” in a variety of ways. Then it is 
shipped to factories across the country — 
again by railroad. 





The perishable hides and skins go by rail 
to tanneries, where they are converted 
into leather by “tanning” — soaking in 
baths of vegetable extracts or chromium 
compounds. This process may take as long 
as 6 months. 





Shoes are the most important single item 
manufactured from leather. Over half a 
billion pairs were made in this country 
last year! Luggage, gloves, belts and up- 
holstery are other big uses of this supple, 
sturdy material. 


Supplying the leather industry with low-cost transportation 
is a big job for America’s railroads. It’s another example of how 
the railroads serve the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, 


and economically. 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 35. 
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language. Talented “pupils should not 
dabble in language study—a program of 
two years in each of two languages is de- 
finitely not to be recommended.” 

Social Studies—At least three years of 
advanced work—including a year of Ameri- 
can history, another year of history, and 
a third year in the other social studies— 
was recommended by educators in the 
social studies field. 

Guidance—In their final the 
guidance group pointed up the need for 
more counseling and increased staff to 
reduce the counsellor-student 
an earlier meeting, a panel of experts in 
the field agreed that tests combined with 
school grades give a good indication of 
academic talent. They said that this iden- 
tification could be and usually should be 
made in the eighth grade, but tests should 
be given even earlier and records kept of 


report ’ 


ratio. At 


achievements. 


Commissioning Service 
For Teachers 


Future teachers from Madison College 
were recognized and specially commission- 
ed on March 8, at a ceremony combined 
with the regular Sabbath service, which 
was planned to emphasize the importance 
of teaching. Dr. K. M. Kennedy, director 
of teacher education, Southern Missionary 
College, Collegedale, read the charge to 
the teacher candidates. Members of the 
high school FTA and the college SNEA 
were recognized individually, and awarded 
pins inscribed ‘““Teachers of Tomorrow.” 
Elementary school pupils who, on an oc- 
cupational check list, had indicated their 
preferance for becoming teachers received 
“I want to be a teacher” buttons. Mrs. 
Marion S. Simmons, of elemen- 
tary education, is SNEA advisor. 

About ten new FTA 
been organized in the 


director 
chapters have 
state within the 


past year. 


Teaching Career Month 


The first nationwide observance of 
April 1958 as “Teaching Career Month” 
started with a bang with a major CBS 
network television show on education call- 
ed “Class of 58,” part of its Twentieth 
Century series, and an exciting new series 
om education beginning March 24, in Life 
magazine. 

“Teaching Career Month,” dramatizing 
the importance of recruiting and holding 
topflight teachers, is coordinated by the 
National Education Association’s Press and 
Radio Division. This special observance 
is planned as an annual event to let people 
know that the teacher shortage, a ten-year 
blight, is still infecting our educational 
system and cheating their children, and 
what they can do about it. 

Observance of this 
public relations calendar has six objectives: 
1. To raise the prestige of teaching as a 


new event in the 
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profession . . . among students, teachers, 
parents and the entire community. 

2. To encourage larger numbers of quali- 
fied youngsters to become teachers. 

3. To influence more good teachers to 
remain in the profession. 

4. To inspire teachers to speak up for 
their profession and inspire others to be- 
come teachers. 

5. To educate parents to the tremendous 
opportunities and rewards the teaching 
profession offers their children 

6. To show that, for our country’s survival, 
teaching must be the pre-eminent pro- 
fession in American life. 


| Audio-Visual Aids 


MARVIN PRATT 
Director, Audio-Visual Aids 
Nashville City Schools 





The Battle of Yorktown describes the 
events which led up to the decisive battle 
of the American Revolution at Yorktown, 
and shows the battle itself in colorful de- 
tail. The film indicates the importance 
of France in contributing to the American 
victory, and it describes Washington’s skill 
as a leader. This film is designed for use 
in the middle grades and junior high 
school American history study. (14 min., 
black and white or color. EBF) 

The Declaration of Independence by 
the Colonies is to be used for the study of 
American history at the junior and senior 
high school levels. However, it will also 
be helpful for courses in civics and prob- 
lems of Tracing the growth 
of the idea of independence in America, 


democracy. 


events leading up to the signing of the 
Independence are very 
(19 min., black and white 


Declaration of 
clearly shown. 
or color. EBF) 

The Sky Above Our Earth uses clear, 
simple terms in presenting this fascinating 
subject for elementary pupils. It will 
please teachers who have been overwhelm- 
ed by questions about sputnik, rockets, 
astronomy, etc. This filmstrip is one of a 
set of six entitled “Science for Beginners.” 
(52-frames, color. SVE) 

Crayon Resist, Torn Paper, and Mono- 
type Prints, are art films designed to 
inspire individuals to participate in crea- 
tive activities. These films are simple 
enough to be shown in the elementary 
classroom and challenging enough to in- 
spire the advanced student. (5 min. each. 
Bailey Films) 

Photographic Slides for Instruction 
demonstrates the basic technique of mak- 
ing photographic slides and develops in- 
terest in the use of photographic slides 
for instructional purposes. This film sug- 
gests numerous uses for slides and empha- 
sizes the need to protect them when 
frequently used. (11 min. black and white 
or color. Indiana University) 





Beach and Sea Animals shows the un- 
usual characteristics and habits of inverte- 
brate animals dwelling on or near the 
beach. Extreme close-up photography of 


the starfish, sea urchin, crab, lobster, 
frogfish, snail, sea cucumber, shrimp, 
scallop, seahorse, and several other animals 
make this film of special value. The film 
portrays inter-relationships and methods 
of self-preservation, and illustrates balance 
in nature. This film is useful in teaching 
general science and biology to _ classes 
ranging from the middle grades through 
adult. (11 min., color or black and white. 
EBF) 


The Boyhood of George Washington is 
designed for use in history, social studies 
and language arts classes for the inter- 
mediate grades. However, it may be used 
in primary grades and junior high school. 
Scenes in this film were shot at the actual 
location of Washington’s boyhood experi- 
ences, and many of the properties employ- 
ed were used by Washington. (one reel, 
black and white or color. Coronet) 


The new Bell System science series is 
entertaining as well as educational. Each 


film is approximately one hour long. 


Our Mr. Sun, narrated by Dr. Frank 
Baxter, is a fascinating story of the sun 
and how it makes life possible on earth. 
This film shows solar eclipses, explosions, 
sun spots, and many other awe-inspiring 
scenes. 

Hemo, The Magnificent is a study of 
blood—what it is, how it cir- 

nourishes the body. 
film shows 
heart pumps through the arteries 
to the capillaries, then back through the 
veins. Micro-photography is used to show 
blood cells moving through the capillaries. 
has been used on television re- 


the human 


culates, and how it 


By animation the how the 


blood 


(This film 
cently.) 
The Strange Case of Cosmic Rays is 
with puppets 
detective story 
Dickens and 


told as a detective story 
famous 
authors, such as Charles 
Edgar Allen Poe, serving as judges mak- 


ing an award for the best detective story 


representing 


of the year. 

brilliant 
effects of 
wind, 


The Unchained Goddess in 
and 
tornadoes, 


color shows the causes 


thunder and _ lightning, 


rain, and other weather conditions. 

Ten filmstrips on Bible 
stories are available from Educational 
Productions Limited (17 Denbigh Street, 
Each filmstrip has a 


interesting 


London, England). 


small illustrated book to accompany it. 
They are in beautiful color without cap- 
tion. Stories included are: The Little 
Man Who Wanted To See Jesus; Baby 


Jesus; The Little Black Lamb; The Little 
Grey Donkey; The Picnic Boy; The Blind 
Man Who Saw Jesus; The Runaway Son; 
Noah and His Ark; Moses, The River 
Baby; Daniel and the Lions. 
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Plan Your Vacation Wardrobe Now! 


Fashionable Accommodations are at Rich’s! 


Reserved for you at Rich’s, Knoxville: 
A complete array of fashions, designed 
for any occasion, night or day, at home 
or away! 


RICH’S, FIRST IN FASHION AND FASHION VALUES! 














e 1. METROPOLITAN EAST 
Join me on a 16 glamorous days. Tour includes beautiful Smokies, 


TRAILWAYS DELUXE 


picturesque Virginia, historic Washington, metropol- 


itan New York and romantic Niagara Falls. 


2. PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
26 spectacular days. Tour includes Royal Gorge, 


e PRIVATE BUS Colorado Rockies, Salt Lake City, Reno, Lake Tahoe, 
e EXPERIENCED GUIDE-HOST San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, Banff, 


e CONGENIAL COMPANIONS Lake Louise, Denver and Colorado Springs. 
& 3. OLD MEXICO 


17 carefree days. Tour includes Mexico City, Taxco, 






Xochimilco, Acapulco, Cuernavaca, and Monterrey. 


4. GREAT WEST 


17 adventurous days. Tour includes Carlsbad Caverns, 





Hollywood, Las Vegas, Grand Canyon, and the Colo- 





rado Rockies. 


TRAILWAYS TOURS 
Third and Union 
Memiphis, Tennessee 








Please send me FREE full-color folders describing escorfed tours to: 





[) METROPOLITAN EAST [J PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
(J MEXICO (CD GREAT WEST 
te. Name care 
Trailways Tours iss. issn a 
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Delicate Arch in Utah’s 
Arches National Monument 


Stray through ghost towns of the 
roistering past or enjoy the bustle of 
thriving cities ... See the G { 
searing salt desert of the = ? bp 
Forty-Niners or scale soar- 
ing mountain peaks... 
lazily play in clear moun- 
tain lakes or “run the rivers”’ .. . float 
_like a cork in America’s great salt sea 
or explore the fantastically 
unbelievable natural 
bridges and arches country. 
Wherever you go, whatever 
you choose to do, Utah 
offers you the vacation you'll never 
forget. For time holds its breath in 
this land where hospitable people wel- 
come you in the fertile valleys... and 
where adventure beckons you at every 
byway. 











Here’s a full-color book of 
“what to see and where to 
go” information—a list 
of special events ...a 
full-color highway 
map. Plus full data on 
Utah’s Zion and Bryce 
national parks, eight 
national forests, and 
nine national 
monuments. 


a4 


VACATION 
KIT 





—_—ww ee 
UTAH Tourist & Publicity Council 
State Capitol, Dept. |27 
Selt Leke City, Uteh 
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Reflections 





need for trained social workers 
whose job it is to render “scientific” 
treatment to those neurotic souls 
extant beyond the confines of asy- 
lum. Science has not developed 
sufficiently among these people to 
mass-produce the joys of tranquiliz- 
ing drugs and various nonlegitimate 
forms of “soma”. 

In directing our attention to an 
“understanding of what is really 
meant by the word, “science” the 
above-quoted author refers us to the 
writings of Dr. James Conant. In 
doing so, he submits a confusion of 


| meanings of the terms, science and 


culture. According to Conant’s def- 
inition and to one interpretation of 
it, culture and science, magically, 
come to have similar meanings. 

The evolution of a new culture 
appears to proceed by stages . . . We 
need a widespread understanding of 
science in this country, for only thus 
can science be assimilated into our 
secular cultural pattern. When that 
has been achieved, we shall be one step 
nearer the goal which we now desire 
earnestly, a unified coherent culture, 
suitable for American democracy in this 
new age of machines and experts. 
The culture to which Conant 

refers is technology and its technical 
knowledge and_ instruments — by 
which man has achieved his liveli- 
hood and by which he has secured 
himself against the forces of nature 
which would hold his numbers to a 
minimum. ‘The above quotation 
seems to be part of a culture lag 
theory of social evolution which as- 
sumes that all of man’s conduct can 
be traced to one attribute, the 
struggle to survive. This theory as- 
sumes that man’s basic motivation 
is survival and that all he 
does individually or collectively 
can be traced to that motivation, Of 
course, this theory does not explain 
suicides such as the Japanese Kama- 
kaze fighters. It does not explain 
the “sutee” of India. It does not ex- 
plain other instances of suicide 
wherein a person dies for a cause 
or for the sake of his group. These 
are negative cases to the proposition 


| that all men have survival as their 


basic motivation. 

I submit that mankind also has 
religious motivation. I submit that 
for part of Western culture, Christ 
is the symbol of that motivation. I 
further submit that without this re- 


continued from page 13 


ligious belief, our motivation of 
survival will become the only mo- 
tivation. 

Be this as it may, one can see that 
many important items of culture 
are not included as causal agents in 
the culture lag theory. Of course, 
the exponents of the culture lag 
theory do take notice of ceremony 
and ritual, but they always see 
these items as after-the-fact occur- 
rences or rationalizations for this or 
that kind of survival. It does seem 
supportable that societies organize 
not around their technologies, but 
that technologies or industries or- 
ganize around their central or core 
values. Thus, perhaps, utilitarian 
values have taken precedence over 
those of the middle ages. If all we 
include in the term culture is 
technological knowledge, then we 
omit reference to values or ends to- 
ward which technological effort to- 
day is directed. 

Technology is, of course, not all 
there is to culture. Technology may 
be regarded as selected means to 
The ends themselves 
them are secular 


chosen ends. 


vary. Some of 
utopias. Those are materialistic 
ends which every city planner, 


corporation manager, et al. is in- 
terested in. Others may be designat- 
ed as spiritual, scared, or religious; 
for they are relatively unchanging. 
Such ends serve to govern our be- 
havior to the extent that we _ be- 
lieve in them and translate them 
into conduct. Many of our religious 
ends cannot be touched simply be- 
cause we are also motivated by phys- 
ical needs. Agape or complete un- 
selfish giving is one of these ends. 
This is the end of sacrificial love. 
Without the concept of this, and 
without a belief in it, we could not 
even experience mutual love or eros. 

These religious ends must be in- 
cluded within the concept of culture 
along with the means men have de- 
vised in trying to achieve them. 
Technology, born of reason and con- 
cepts regarding material causation, 
is based upon scientific modes of 
thought and experiment and upon 
the cumulated knowledge of the ma- 
terial world in which we live. This 
is but one portion of man’s total 
culture. 
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WOULDN'T YOU 


like to have your biography in the 
NEW 1958 EDITION 


WHO’S WHO 


TENNESSEE EDUCATION? 


(Published without charge) 


Names are selected from people actively engaged in the teaching field. We shall be 
glad to send you the necessary blank. When it is completed and returned to us, it 
will be considered by our editors for possible inclusion in the 1958 edition. 


INFORMATION GIVEN INCLUDES 
1. Home and School Address—Birthplace and Birth Date 


Positions Held—Clubs and Associations 
Educational Background—Teaching Positions Held 
Many other Pertinent Facts 


SEND FOR BLANK TODAY 
WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION 
P.O. Box 815 Little Rock, Arkansas 
(THIS AD WILL RUN ONE TIME ONLY) 


Principals: Send for blanks for your faculty 











EDUCATORS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


VACATION 
ATTENTION TIRED AND RETIRED Serving All Branches of the . 3 
TEACHERS Education Profession \ ork book 


Mountain Retreat—Housekeeping Cottages— 
Lake—Streams—Trails; Near Gatlinburg and 
the new Mountain Theatre. 

Owned and operated by W. A. and Floy Bell, 
Tennessee Teachers. 


Write: WaFloy Retreat, Route 9, Sevierville, 
Tennessee; or Call: Gatlinburg, 302-R-4 for 


reservations. 








1026 NW 22 St., Phone FR 6-7498 
Gainesville, Florida 
A Dignified, Confidential, Per- 
sonal Service to Both Employer 
and Employee. 
Nationwide Coverage 
Free Enrollment 











TEACHERS . 


TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
4626 Richmond Road a 


under no obligation. 


. IF INTERESTED IN GOOD SCHOOL — AT HIGH PAY. 
JUST CLIP AND MAIL TO: 

(Owned and operated by experienced teachers) 

Cleveland 24, Ohio — 

| am interested in learning about positions you have: to be sent in plain envelope. This places me 


- ADMINISTRATORS 


Telephone: ANdrews 1-0090 








Mr. 

Mrs. Street ines _ 
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City State = 
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PIPO 
PUES 


FENNESSEF 


Helps the busy teacher with 
exercises, drills, tests and 
reviews. 


Distributed by 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 
Nation’s Oldest City 


“History doesn’t happen be- 
tween the covers of books, it is 
merely recorded there. History 
happens to people—and it hap- 
pens on the land. Seeing where 
history happened makes it more 
intimate and meaningful to us.” 


Since its founding in 1565 by 
Pedro Menendez de Aviles of 
Spain, St. Augustine has been 
historically important. The his- 
tory of St. Augustine is the story 
of Spain in America. 


Today the Visitor is thrilled 
by this quaint old town edging 
the Atlantic Ocean. 


* oe eK K 


This advertisement sponsored by 
* LIGHTNER MUSEUM OF 


HCOBBIES—Fascinating 


hu- 


man interest displays occupy- 


than 40 exhibit 


ing more 
rooms. 

* MARINE STUDIOS—MA- 
RINELAND—World’s first 


“Oceanarium” exhibit: featur- 
ing astounding trained por- 
poise act. 


* POTTER’S WAX MUSEUM 
—Here the pages of history 
and legend come to life. 


* ST. AUGUSTINE ALLIGA- 
TOR FARM—The oldest and 
largest alligator farm. Estab- 
lished 1893. 


* ST. AUGUSTINE’S OLDEST 
HOUSE—An authentic relic 


of 


St. Augustine’s long and 


colorful past. 


Write to any of the above “five- 
star” attractions in St. Augustine 
for literature and rates. 
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The statement that we need a 
widespread understanding of science 
before science can be assimilated into 
secular culture is tantamount to say- 
ing that we need to know and un- 
derstand science before science can 
be assimilated into more science! In 
a sense, science 7s the secular pattern 
of culture. The whole quotation, 
above, is tautological. 

I can see that our secular or ma- 
terialistic culture pattern was born 
of the application of reason and con- 
cept of sense data. Without this ap- 
plication, modern society would 
appear quite differently. “The major 
problem of today does not appear to 
be one of assimilation of science with 
a secular pattern of culture. Rather, 
the problem seems to be one of find- 
ing expression of freedom values in 
a highly bureaucratized society which 
by its very nature provides us with 
fewer and fewer outlets for initia- 
tive and free creative expression. 
The problem is one of assimilating 
a secular culture pattern into a non- 
secular culture pattern. It is the 
problem of assimilating both science 
and bureaucracy into our basic 
ideals or ends which are non-ma- 
terialistic. We seem to be losing 
ground. Security values (freedom 
from want, fear, etc.) seem to be 
taking precedence over {freedom 
values (freedom of free expression, 
the assertion of the inalienable 
rights etc.). But Mr. Browning did 
not raise that problem. 

My own optimism diminishes with 
my awareness of this problem. I am 
not too sure that sociology or an- 
thropology has yet begun to scratch 
the surface in attempts to know 
what any society really is. Indeed, I 
feel humbled before the task of com- 
prehending the nature of social 
processes which create new world 
views, their optimisms and _pes- 
simisms, and which lay waste to old 
ones. What happens in the process 
of exchanging old Gods for new 
throughout the world? How do new 
attitudes and new “anthropologies” 
get created. How do new concepts of 
self arise? Must all of this be at the 
expense of social and personal sta- 
bility? Everyday one can witness 
people in the streets and in the 
classrooms who are confounded by 
the problem of self-expression, and 
who have quit trying to understand 
the meaning of social life. 





Another factor which keeps me 
from being optimistic about our pres- 
ent world-crisis is our unflagging 
appreciation of what little we only 
profess to know. What do we know 
as to why the so-called backward 
countries and folk societies continu- 
ally fall prey to vast societies which 
push outward and engulf them? 
What do we really know about other 
cultures than our own? What went 
on in the minds of the Kikuyu when 
they found that their own magic was 
impotent against the magic of the 
European settler and the magic ol 
his education? Were Gods at war 
within his mind? Why is it that the 
majority group rarely takes on the 
culture of the minority group? Many 
folk societies such as the Kikuyu of 
East Africa, have risen from a stone- 
age culture to possess a part of con- 
temporary European culture, a 
culture fraught with inconsistencies 
both spiritual and practical. It ap- 
pears that the Kikuyu and many an- 
other minority society crossed the 
culture barrier but that the Euro- 
pean settler still can’t see life through 
the eyes of a Kikuyu. Most natives 
of sub-Saharan Africa are fired with 
Euro-American ideas of self-determi- 
nation, individual freedom, and po- 
litical autonomy. Their eyes now fill 
with longing at the mention of these 


words. African nationalism is afoot 
south of the Sahara. Evolution is 
taking place there. Can we com- 


pletely understand it? 

The culture barriers spoken of are 
significant of several things. They 
arise where people meet in ordinary 
contact. ‘They arise when societies 
meet collectively or through repre- 
sentation. What do they barricade? 
They barricade true understanding. 
They barricade communication. 
They symbolize the degree of ig- 
norance of each contending party. 
A culture barrier is simply the line 
along which two or more beliefs or 
sets of beliefs are standing in contra- 
diction. We find them in every walk 
of life. We find them in the public 
schools, between parents and teach- 
teachers and _ school 
boards, between Caesar and the 
barbarians, between high schools 
and universities. It is just these 
barriers to which we should address 
our sober consideration, for they 
spell out the boundaries, if not 
the boundlessness, of our ignorance. 


ers between 
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WHEN using the coupon below, please 
print your name and address. Be very 
careful to show only the address to which 
you wish the material sent. If time is 
important, write directly to the advertiser. 
When you use the convenient coupon for 
ordering several items, your name will be 
passed on to the advertisers who will send 
you the material. 

137. The Wheels of Progress A 16-page 
cartoon-type booklet, with Study Guide, 
deals with railroads and twelve basic in- 
Class quantities of pupil booklet 
(Association of 


dustries. 
on subsequent request. 
American Railroads) 

138. Catalogs on summer sessions offer- 
ing complete programs for teachers at Los 
Angeles or Santa Barbara in southern 
California and at Berkeley or Davis in 
northern California. (University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles) 

13. Help! Help! Help! An_ illustrated 
booklet for persons who have written 
manuscripts and are interested in book 
publication. (Greenwich Book Publishers) 

125. Important Facts About Utah A 
handy booklet which tells about the his- 
tory, scenic points, and economy of this 
state. (Utah Tourist and Publicity Coun- 
cil) 

131. Folders outlining plans and itiner- 
aries for escorted tours to Western USA, 
Florida-Havana, Metropolitan East, East- 
ern Canada and Black Hills—Yellowstone. 
Indicate in which part of the country you 
are interested. (Continental Trailways 
Lines) 
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a sugge stior 
we hope proves helpful 


To grade school teachers 


Although the youngster 
at right is younger than 
elementary school child, 
the idea outlined here 
may be happily applied 
to any grade. 


FOR MERRY MONTH OF MAY 


Here is an idea you may care to 
adapt to your use. It is rooted in the 
love of flowers so natural to children 
—and in their perennial delight in 
wearing a costume. And a clown suit 
is always a great favorite, easy to 
make—and gay. 


For May Day Fun—week or day be- 
fore May Day—as seat work or in 
art class, boys and girls could be 
busily engaged in creating baskets 
and flowers. Depending on aptitude 
and grade, baskets of flowers could be 
for mother, for pta, trays for hospi- 
tals, old peoples’ homes, etc. 


Messengers would deliver baskets 
in clown suits—the suits to add to 


For a quick little lift! 








The cool, lively flavor 
and natural chewing of refreshing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum give you a nice, 
little ‘‘pick up."’ Satisfies for a between meal treat 
yet never rich or filling. 
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the gaiety and light heartedness of 
“Merry May.” 

For May Birthdays— The thinking 
behind the idea of flowers and clowns 
could be used all month long in cele- 
brating birthdays of pupils or great 
people born this month. You might 
bunch and celebrate all same day. 


Preparation for May birthdays 
would be a room affair and take time 
if children have to do any research in 
connection with the May “greats.” 


Invitations might be clowns cut out 
from magazines or painted or drawn 
by children. And a flower should be 
pasted, taped or drawn as though 
clown were holding it. 








Enjoy daily! Millions do! 











USE TIIIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C., 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 


where more than one copy is available. 


137 138 13 125 131 


Available in 
school year of 
1957-58 only 


3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
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Subject = Grade 
School Name ge 
City , Tennessee 
Enrollment: Boys Girls 
31 











I's News to US | 


manu- 








announcements by the 
which we 
educators. 


THESE are 


facturers of new _ products 


believe will be of interest to 


This listing should not be construed as 
a recommendation by the editor. If un- 


able to find these products in your locality, 


your request to this magazine for further 


information will be forwarded to the 


manufacturer. 

Spot Carbon Products are being utilized 
to save work for A firm 
of specialists in forms development and 


paper teachers. 
printing brings its time and labor saving 
the business world to the educa- 
Partly better 
recorded and_ partly 


work in 


tional field. from arrange- 


ment of data to be 
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Oud 
THEORY OF MUSIC 


THREE BOOKS IN ONE! 
Theory and Harmony — History of Music— 
Musical Form. 


A sound musical foundation for those 
students who are interested in, but who 
may not make music their profession. 
Furnishes a sound, broad foundation for 
those who do intend to continue this art 














Register and Vote 








this summer, it’s 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS + UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


You have a choice...in southern 
California, on the Los Angeles or 
Santa Barbara campuses ...in 


northern California, on the 


Berkeley or Davis campuses. 





for complete information 

mail this coupon NOW! 
MAIL TO 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS-~ STATEWIDE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 24. CALIFORNIA 


| WOULD LIKE COMPLETE INFORMATION ON 
SUMMER SESSION CLASSES FOR 1958 


LOS ANGELES BERKELEY 

SANTA BARBARA DAVIS 

NAME a 

ADDRESS a ahs tdeetlaaiaaend 
TENN. 














ON THE TOWN? 
DROP AROUND! 


The 
Hickory 
Room 


CHARCOAL BROILED 
STEAKS, CHOPS 
AND SPECIALTIES 


Nightly entertainment 
provides a gala atmosphere. 





The DINKLER- 
ANDREW JACKSON 
NASHVILLE 


t€ON WOMBLE 
Vice President and Manager 
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from the use of spot carbonization, relief 
from the pressures of paperwork is being 
offered to the test forms, as 
well as for report cards. It eliminates the 
need for interleaving carbon sheets and it 


schools in 


provides a method of duplicating only the 
data required on the various sheets of the 
Special forms are developed, ac- 
cording to the need of the school. Copies 
secured from 
Lafayette St., 


form. 
forms may be 
Spot Carbon Products, 54 
New York Citv. 


of sample 


The Duet is a chalkboard and bulletin 
board unit which is especially adaptable 


for use in offices, teachers’ rooms and 
corridors where bulletins and notices are 
posted The chalkboard section is avail- 
abie in sage green, coral, blue, mauve 
brown, or spruce green. The bulletin 


board may be secured in tan or gray cork. 


The unit has an extruded aluminum 


frame and chalk tray and is ready for 
casy installation on any wall. (Son-Nel- 
Products Co., 900-19th Avenue, Oakland 


6, California) 


The Two-in-One 16mm 
sound motion picture projector with built- 


for both 


Professional 


in 18” x 13” screen is intended 
rear projection and conventional use. In- 
Bell & Howell 


sound 16 


corporating the famous 


Filmo-sound 385 optical mm 


mechanism and 15 watt amplifier, it is 
housed in an attractive grey plastic-cover- 
portability. The 


and the 


ed case for maximum 


extreme wide-angle 14mm_ lens 


tall “two-suiter” shape of the case make 


possible the Two-in-One’s use of the 


largest self-contained screen available on 


any sound projector. Made of special un- 


breakable translucent plastic, the screen 


affords an unusually wide viewing angle 


and an extremely sharp image. Black 
shielding on all four sides of the light 
beam prevents any ambient light from 
dulling the image. The result is good 


picture contrast, even in a_ fully-lighted 
room 


A multiple-purpose automatic shutoff 
switch stops the projector when the show 
is completed. It also automatically stops 
the projector when the lower film loop is 
lost or when torn sprocket holes or faulty 
splices pass through the mechanism. Thus 
the unit can be used to inspect a film in 
advance of a regular showing. 

Conventional use of the Two-in-One 


for front projection on larger screens is 
quickly arranged by swinging the mirror 
out of the light beam and replacing the 
one of normal 2-inch focal 


lens with 


length. The 8-inch speaker is positioned 
in the projector case so that during rear 
projection the sound comes from behind 
Ihe speaker is removable for 
during front 
Two-in- 


the screen. 


placement where desired 
Price complete for 
is $698.50. (Triangle Pro- 


3706 Oakton Street, Skokie, 


projection. 
One projector 
jectors, Inc., 
Ill.) 
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UADRALINE 


by american desk 





QUADRALINE! 











| 900 “COMBO” 






















isin Quadraline! A complete and dramatic 

new line meets changing school needs both present and future! 
Example, the Series 900 ‘‘Combo”’ Chair and Desk 
combination shown. 

An integral unit of rugged square tubing 

that controls aisle traffic, groups front-to-front 

for two student working areas... 

provides liberal, comfortable working facility. 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Detai/s, Ask Your State AD Representative 


MASSEY SEATING CO. 
160 HERMITAGE AVE. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 











american desk manufacturing co. \4>)¢¥ temple, texas 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 
SUMMER SESSION 


NO First Term: June 5-July 11 
Second Term: July 14-August 15 


OUT-OF-STATE Degrees: 


Bachelor's 
Master's 


TUITION Doctor's (Educational Administration) 


AIR CONDITIONED: Fishing 
Classrooms Swimming 
Library 


Cafeteria —* 


Dr. John E. Phay 

Director of the Summer Session 

The University of Mississippi Master of Education Degree 
University, Mississippi 


Send a copy of the Summer Session Bulletin to: In 


es | ella Two and one-half 


Ee | Uh 
__ Field of Interest 


Summer Sessions 
(Six semester hours credit each term) 














